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PREFACE 



This bulletin is based on a dissertation which the Division of Social 
Sciences of the University of Chicago accepted in 1950 in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Economics. The material is presented as a case study of one aspect 
of trade unionism: the interaction of rival unions. The dissertation has 
been revised for publication as a bulletin so that it will be more widely 
accessible to persons interested in labor-management relations. The 
revision is presented in the belief that an environment of understanding 
is essential to the best relationships between labor and management and 
that more extensive use of the case method can further such under- 
standing. 

Indebtedness is expressed to the persons at the University of Chi- 
cago who served as advisers when the study was first undertaken in 
connection with a master's thesis, and when it was later extended for 
the dissertation: Professor Paul 11. Douglas, now Senior Senator from 
Illinois; Professor Richard Goodc; Professor Frederick H. Harbison; 
the late Professor Harry A. Millis; and Professor John U. Net*. Any 
errors of fact or interpretation which appear in the bulletin are here 
despite the constructive and friendly counsel of these professors. 

For a helpful reading of the bulletin manuscript, Professor E, I!. 
McNatt of the Department of Economics of the University of Illinois 
has the appreciation of the author. 

Opinions expressed are the personal views of the author and not 
necessarily those of the Bureau or the University of Illinois. 

Harriet D. Hudson 

March, 1952 
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I. A CASK STUDY OF RIVAL UNIONISM 

The purpose of this study is to contribute to the understanding of 
rival unionism, a condition in which two or more unions seek to control 
the same men or the same jobs. The subject is one of significance to 
anyone concerned with the broad question Of harmonious relationships 
between labor and management, inasmuch as the unions" competition 
for power is a potential source of conflict at all times. 

Rival unionism merits careful study also from persons interested 
in the issues of monopoly control as contrasted with competition. Does 
the existence of a competitor result in a more effective functioning of 
either union or of both unions? 

This question can be answered only on the basis of assumptions as 
to what criteria are valid for appraising a union's effectiveness and 
as to the functions which a labor union should perform, For purposes 
of this study, the criteria are the impacts which rivalry has upon labor, 
management, and the public. Two types of function are regarded as 
important: economic and political. As an economic agent a union 
bargains collectively with management to determine terms of employ- 
ment for the members. It may also assume some responsibility for the 
economic security of its unemployed members. The political function is 
that of a union's giving its members a voice in the control of the union. 
Participation in the democratic process is sufficiently important to the 
members to constitute an end in itself. 

Among labor unions, competing organizations come into existence in 
one of two ways. Either the two bodies arise from separate sources 
and only with lime come to overlap in jurisdiction, or they are the result 
of a division of a single parent organization. This bulletin is concerned 
only with the latter type of rival unionism: that between a new union 
and the parent organization from which it had split. 

Focus of Study 

This study raises questions of general significance for understand- 
ing the relationship between competing unions. Among the questions 
which will be considered are the following: 

1. What conditions may be. adequate cause for a revolt in a well- 
established union and may constitute the bases of lasting cleavage 
among its members? 

2. What techniques do the rival unions use in their struggle to 
control the largesl possible segment of the labor market in the industry 
involved? 
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3. In what ways is the unions' rivalry affected by the intervention 
of such agencies as the government and the American Federation of 
I -abor ? 

4. How arc the rules of the two unions affected by the rivalry? 
Each of these questions will be answered in terms of the experience 

of rival unions in (he coal industry. The method used will lie a case 
study of one small union: the Progressive Miners of America, 1 seen in 
its role as a rival to a large well-established organization, the United 
Mine Workers of America. The PMWA is of special interest as an 
example of rival unionism because it is the only organization which has 

survived as dual to President Lewis's United Mine Workers, 

Other studies of labor relations in the coal industry have focused 
attention on the t'MWA and have partially ignored the fad that in 
Illinois this union has had a competitor since 1932. In contrast, the 
present discussion deals with the United Mine Workers of America 
only in terms of its impact upon the Progressive Mine Workers. 

Sources 

The sources of information for this study arc varied. Extensive 
use was made of the official newspaper and the periodic reports of each 
of the unions. The Progressives allowed generous access to unpublished 
records in the organization's headquarters, the most voluminous of 
these being the verbatim typescript of convention proceedings. The 
United Mine Workers, District 12, donated a file of a newspaper which 
the union had published in Illinois for several years, 

Files of local newspapers in mining towns have been read, for 
selected periods, and the accuracy of the reporting checked in so far 
as possible by comparison with other newspapers and eyewitnesses' 
accounts. Throughout the years since the first study w as begun, numer- 
ous persons have contributed items from their personal files of printed 
materials concerning the inlerunion warfare. 

Court decisions and a lengthy bill of exceptions have afforded ad- 
ditional facts. The liituminous Coal Labor Hoard. Division II, opened 
its valuable files on cases involving the I'M A, and use was made also 
of the decisions and rulings of the Regional and National Labor 
Relations Hoards. Records of Congressional committees investigating 
conditions in the mining fields revealed interesting contrasts in points 
of view. 

' When the Progressive Minns of America licc.nne nn affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, llic union changed its name to Progressive Mine Workers 
of America. 
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Abundant statistical information aboui the coal industry is avail- 
able in the publications of the United States Bureau of Mines ami of 
the Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals. Members of the Illinois 
Coal Producers' Association provided a file of the Association's con- 
tracts with the l'MA. 

Because the research lias been done gradually, dating from the or- 
ganizing Of the l'MA in 1932, far greater reliance has been placed on 
interviews than would have been justifiable at a time more remote from 

the events. Operators, members of both unions, other persons in mining 
communities, and government employees have given many hours to 
answering questions about the mterunion struggle and have been of 
invaluable help in the search for facts. These men and women made 
their most significant contribution, however, in sharing their insight 
into the way that people have felt about the mine war; without some 
Understanding of the human emotions which underlie rival unionism a 
student of labor relations would be ignorant of the true substance of 

the conflict. 

Method of Approach 

The historical approach is emphasized in Chapters IT through VI. 
The causes for the formation of a rival union are discussed, and the de- 
velopment of the new organization is traced. The methods which the 
two unions used are shown to have changed markedly after the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was passed in 1933. The period in 
which the Progressive Mine Workers was affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and hoped to extend the union into coal fields out- 
side Illinois was brief, but it is significant because it revealed various 
obstacles hindering the growth of the small rival union. 

Subsequent chapters of the bulletin — V 1 1, VIII, and IX — de- 
scribe and appraise the functions which the Progressive union lias 
assumed as a continuing responsibility toward its membership. These 
(unctions are to furthei the economic well-being of the rank and tile 
and to afford io its members extensive opportunity to participate in the 
control of the union. 

In conclusion, the study reviews the data and presents answers to 
the questions which were stated in Chapter I. The answers are formu- 
lated on the basis of the historical experience of the Progressive Mine 
Workers anil the United Mine Workers. Each answer is then evaluated 
in terms of relevance to rival unionism as a phenomenon in the broader 
area of the American labor market. 
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II. BIRTH OF A UNION 

Tlic Progressive Miners of America was formed by rebellious men 
among the miners of Illinois. These men withdrew from the United 
Mine Workers of America in 1932 because they lost faith in their old 
union as their agent for collective bargaining with tlic coal operators, 
'I hey believed that their only hope lay in organization and therefore 
established a dual union when they left the UMWA. 

The break occurred when the UMVVA urged its members in Illinois 
to accept a reduction in standard wage rates. These men had remained 
loyal to the United Mine Workers of America so long as it had con- 
tinued to improve their wages and conditions of work; but they refused 
to follow the union's recommendation for a downward revision of pay 
scales. 

The men's disillusionment was made more complete by the fact 
that the depressed economic conditions of 1932 were so unlike the 
prospects which the union had held out for its members during the 
first quarter of the century. Attached to a sick industry in a period 
of general economic depression, the miners of Illinois had only their 
union officers to whom they could turn for help in 1932. binding the 
officers unable to protect them, the miners tended to hold these men 
personally responsible for the poverty of the members. 

Their placing the blame on their officers was only an extension of 
hostility which had been growing for some time among the United Mine 
Workers ot Illinois. The union's officials, Quarreling among themselves 
almost continuously since 1920, had robbed each other of the respect 
of many members. Had the officers of the district and of the interna- 
tional union held the full confidence of the membership, the UMVVA 
probably could have led the miners to accept a wage cut in 1932. Lack- 
ing that confidence, the officers who tried to introduce adjustments in 
wages precipitated the crisis which split the union. 

Dissension Among UMWA Officers 

The person most prominent in the quarrels among the officers was 
the international president, John L. Lewis. When he took office in 1920, 
the membership in Illinois was the keystone of the organization. Co- 
extensive with the stale of Illinois, District 12 of the UMWA had 
more than 80,000 members, most of whom were well-disciplined trade 
unionists. The union enjoyed a closed shop in the shipping mines of 
the district. 2 

'The term "shipping mine" applies to a mine that ships its product lwvond a 
strictly local market. It is contrasted will, a "local mine," which sells only within 
the immediate vicinity. 
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The UMWA needed as its district president in Illinois a man of 
outstanding ability. On the other hand, such a leader always consti- 
tutes a potential rival to the international president. The balance of 
power between a union president and the lesser officers of the organiza- 
tion becomes increasingl) difficult lor him to maintain as a union 
grows in membership. This is true because physical limitations upon 
the work which one man can do force the president of a powerful union 
to place large responsibilities on its other officers. An elected officer 
who is able to handle well a major segment of the union is apt to want 
to make decisions independently of any central authority. 

In a vigorous effort to put down insubordination in Illinois dur- 
ing the twenties, President Lewis took action against two successive 
presidents of the district. These two moves by Lewis were adroit 
politically in thai both could be interpreted as measures for the pro- 
tection of the rank and file. With divergent sympathies in each of these 
cases, the union's members in Illinois were thereafter unable to agree 
as to the relative trustworthiness of the officers of the district and of 
the international union. 

In the first action, taken in 1926, Lewis published evidence that 
Frank Farrington, president of District 12, UMWA, had signed a 
secret contract lu work for the slate's largest operator. 3 Farrington 
immediately resigned bis office and was succeeded by his vice-president, 
Harry Fishwick, Three years later, Lewis accused Fisbwick of having 
misappropriated funds belonging to the district.* Fishwick refused to 
resign, and President Lewis countered with a move to appoint his own 
"provisional" officers to take over control of District 12. 

Fishwick sought court protection and obtained an injunction which 
forbade the international to interfere with the control of the district 
but left the parent organization with all other powers specified by the 
I'MWA'S constitution. The injunction formalized the relationships 
actually prevailing in District 12, where the Illinois Coal Operators 
Association was dealing with the district's regularly elected officers as 
the persons responsible for the fulfillment of the contract between 
District 12 and the Association. The employers had not recognized the 
group of officers whom Lewis had named to replace Fishwick 's regime; 
and Lewis's appointees had therefore been unable to function in Illinois. 

"The contract was reprinted in Umlii Mint Wwkm Journal, September 
15, 1926, p. I. The Journal is the oliicial publication of the international union, 
UMWA. In subsequent footnotes it appears as UMIt'J, 

'UMIVJ, November 15, 1029, p. 5. 
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"No Backward Step" 

This conflict among the officers of the UMVVA occurred in a period 
Of declining earnings for tlie miners in Illinois. At a time when the 
leaders needed the unquestioning confidence of the membership if they 
were to gain agreement on the union's policies for meeting a crisis, the 
rank and tile were divided in loyally to the various factions anion); 
the officers. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century, the miners of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania had worked under a series of 
union-management contracts, Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers had negotiated lliesc contracts periodically with spokesmen of 
the operators' associations throughout Ihis four-state region, known as 
the Central Competitive Field. 

The union's theory of wages included the concept that producers' 
costs should be as uniform as possible, in order to equalize, competitive 
advantages among the different mines.'' Therefore the UMVVA allowed 
employers' associations in the individual states to introduce some varia- 
tions in wage rates within a range slightly below and above the basic 
scale of the entire field. For example, the Illinois Coal Operators 
Association had been free to work out with representatives or" the 
miners of District 12 the deviations which would be recognized officially 
in Illinois. Subdistrict officers had then established the modification's 
necessary to fit local needs. 

In the mid-twenties the UMVVA could point with pride to its record 
of uninterrupted wage increases for its members working under collec- 
tive agreements in Illinois. It had raised the basic rate to S7.50 a day, 
an amount more than four times that paid at the turn of the century. 
The union's hold over its members in District 12 during that period 
can he understood only in the light of the officers' success in pushing 
up the pay scale. Postwar readjustments, however, had brought a 
swelling tide of complaints from the operators, who said that the} 
could no longer continue to pay the wartime rate of S7.50. President 
Lewis refused to surrender and in 1924 pushed through a renewal of 
that rate for the Central Competitive Field. 

Lewis's success in forcing the operators In sign this agreement was 
a Pyrrhic victory, however, as producers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana straightway began to operate nonunion, in an attempt to lower 
their labor costs. His policy of "no backward step" destroyed the 

" For an excellent discussion of (lie Uniicil Mine Workers' position, see Waldo 
E. Fisher, Collective Bargaining in the Bituminous Coal Industry (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania 1'rcss, 1919). 
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Central Competitive Field as a unit for collective bargaining, lie later 

Stated that tlic UMWA had spent mure than $8 million In maintain 
and supporl its striking- and locked-oul members during the four years 
ending December, 1928." 

Meanwhile operators in the stales which had composed the Central 
Competitive Field were faced with very rapid growth of output in other 

arras which were almost entirely open shop. For example, in the inter- 
val 1925-1929, the total output of mines in both Kentucky and West 
Virginia increased by more than 50 percent over the tonnage for the 

preceding live years : 

Lewis refused to recognize the implications which stub lots of 
control represented for bis union. He held firmly to his policy of "no 
backward step" for all mines remaining under contract with the 
UMWA. This meant in effect that the Illinois Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation was the Only major organization of employers which continued 
to pay the old wage rate of $7.50. During the four-year interval 1924 
1928, the annual output of mines in Illinois dropped by one-fourth; but 
the plight of the union was even more serious than this decline indicates. 

Because mechanization aggravated the. effect of lost markets, the 

number of employees slumped by one-third." 

By 1928 Lewis was at last convinced that further resistance to wage 
cuts in District 12 would result in disastrous loss of jobs for bis mem- 
bers. He accepted the operators' ultimatum of a wage cut in Illinois 
and signed a new contract which slashed basic rates of pay by more 
than 15 percent. 

President Lewis underrated the effectiveness of bis previous 
Speeches and editorials to the miners. Men who had listened to his 
insistence that no United Mine Worker need take a "backward step" in 
the struggle for higher wages were slow to unlearn that lesson. The 
men naturally found it easier lo believe that wages could be raised than 
that they had to he lowered. 

Without question, a significant criterion of the stature of any union 
officer is his ability to recognize the necessity lor a wage cut in organ- 
ized plants, when that necessity does arise. A willingness lo jeopardize 
bis popularity with bis members by telling them to lake a wage cut is 
perhaps even more indicative. Lewis look both these steps in 1928, A 
referendum in District 12 followed an intensive campaign by district 

> VttWl, February 2. 1932. P. 

'See Bituminous Vonl Annual, 1950 (Washington: Ultuinlnotii Coal Institute, 
1950), p. 61. 

'Computed (rani Illinois Department of Mines ami Minerals, Ctal Rtporl, 
19,(6, p. 27. 
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as well as international officers and brought a narrow majority of voles 
in favor of accepting the cut. 

The miners' experience under the new wage scale ($6.10 a day as 
the basic rate) was disheartening. The union's officers had assured 
them that a wage cut would stabilize employment. Instead, the men 
faced an unprecedented shortage of jobs. The average number of men 
employed in Illinois mines declined by almost one-fifth in the three 
years ending in 1931, and in no single year did the average number of 
days worked exceed 133." 

Preoccupied with iheir own hardships, the miners of Illinois did 
not comprehend the impart of the general business depression which 
had bit the United States soon after their new wage scale had gone 
into effect. They did not sec the futility of their hope that a revision 
of the wage structure of a segment of one industry would reverse this 
nation-wide trend. Moreover, few of them knew' of the extent of 
changes which were occurring in the markets ior coal because substi- 
tute fuels and improved methods of combustion were being introduced 

In individual towns many idle miners were aware in 1931 that 
machines had taken their jobs, but few of these unemployed men 
realized the degree to which technological changes had occurred since 
their wage rates had been cut in 1928. For example, during this three- 
year interval in Illinois the percentage of coal loaded mechanically rose 
from 13.5 to 50.8. A further change in technique was the rapid intro- 
duction of strip mining, with its more efficient use of manpower. Of 
total tonnage produced in Illinois 1.7 percent was stripped in 1924, 7.6 
percent in 1926, and 12 percent in 1931.'" 

Wage Negotiations in 1932 

The miners of Illinois were convinced of the evil effects of taking 
a "backward step" and faced the negotiating of a new contract in 1932 
with steadfast determination. They instructed their officers to accept 
no cut in rates of daily pay and to demand a substantial reduction in 
the length of the work week. District President Walker presented these 
requests at joint sessions with representatives of the Illinois Coal 
Operators Association. The operators countered with a proposal for a 
30 percent wage cut and no change in hours. Compromise proved 
impossible, and the mines closed down on April 1, 1932, for lack of 
a contract. 

Weeks of intermittent negotiating finally induced the men on both 
" Ibid 

"Ibid., 19.12, pp. 13, 86. 
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sides of the bargaining table to make major concessions. When the 
union submitted these proposals to the membership for approval by 
referendum, the rank and file protested loudly, refusing to believe that 
the proposition was the best one obtainable. Their resistance was 
Stiffened by their belief thai the employers had shown themselves able 
to pay the old rate when they continued to operate during the strike 
under temporary extensions of the $6.10 scale. On July 16, 1932, the 
referendum showed a vote of more than two to one against the new 
contract. 

Under the laws Of the district, there was only one way lor Presi- 
dent Walker to end the shutdown: be had to obtain from his member- 
ship its approval ot a scale which had been accepted jointly by the 
operators and the union's scale committee, lie saw nothing: more that 
he could do to formulate a contract which the miners of Illinois would 
accept. Thus checkmated, he requested help from Lewis, whom the 
Pishwick injunction had prevented from taking any leadership in 
previous negotiations. 

A week after the miners had rejected the $5.1X1 scale, the union and 
the operators resumed negotiations. This time the international union 
was represented by John L. Lewis and William J. Snecd, a former 
vice-president of the district. The group altered a few details of the 
proposed contract but left unchanged the tonnage and day-rate struc- 
ture which the rank and file had so recently rejected." 

Officers of District 12 and of the international campaigned through- 
out the coal fields of the siate. urging acceptance of the contract. The 
tenor of Lewis's arguments can be inferred from an open letter which 
he addressed to the miners of District 12 at this time: 
[If the miners of Illinois] elect to do so Ihcy can vote to accept this agree* 
ment as being the best obtainable under existing conditions and thereby 
preserve the union and enable themselves to live until condition* improve 
and their wage losses art' regained, tin the *»t!»er band, the mine workers of 
Illinois, in the referendum, can elect to reject the agreement, ami thereby 
strike down and destroy every vcsligc of collective bargaining in the coal 
industry of the stale and begin an economic adventure that will dissolve 
their union and make of themselves helpless individuals, without economic 

status or influence." 

heeling ran high among the miners. The suspicion with which the 
men viewed their own officers was so great that the locals forced 
District President Walker to allow "watchers" to oversee the counting 
of the ballots at district headquarters. As if in 'final warning that it 



" UMWt, August I. 1V.I2, p. 4. 
"Ibid., August 15, 1932, \< 1. 
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would brook nu opposition, the international ai this time removed from 
office the president oi a large local. The United Mine Workers Journal 
cited technical grounds for the action but commented thai the man had 
been guilty of taking "an active part in meetings opposing International 
1'residenl [ohn I.. Lewis" and of lighting "the new wage scale 
proposal."" 

A Period of "'Emergency" 

No sooner had the balloting been completed, on August 8. than 
"watchers" thronged into Springfield to oversee llic totaling of the 
count indicated on the tally sheets which the locals had returned lo the 
district offices, These sheets were placed overnight in a nearby bank, 
and on the following morning disappeared en route from the bank 
vault to the union's offices. Many miners thought that the theft had 
the approval of the union officials who had submitted the proposal lo 
the rank and file, inasmuch as the union made no attempt to obtain the 
duplicate tally sheets still in the hands of the locals. Some leaders 
suspected that President Lewis had maneuvered the theft directly, and 
indignation named throughout the district. 

Asserting that "in such cases miners' officials are empowered to 
act as they see lit,"" President Lewis moved to consummate the agree- 
ment with the Illinois Coal Operators Association before the miners 
could organize vengeance for the theft. He immediately called a meet- 
ing of the district executive officers, members of the miners' wage- 
scale committee, and officials of the Illinois Coal Operators Association. 

By late afternoon of that day. August 11). 1932. these men had 
signed an emergency contract, to be in effect until April 1, 1933. The 
contract was die one which had been .submitted for approval on August 
8 and differed in only minor details from the one rejected by the 
miners in the referendum of July 16. 

The feabody Coal Company, the state's largest producer, recalled 
its men to work as soon as the new contract was signed, and various 
other companies shortly followed its example. In most cases, a full 
crew reported promptly. Il is probable that in many communities a 
man's response was due in part to his knowing that any vacant work 
place could be filled instantly from the ranks of the unemployed. 1. 
Under the automatic penally clause of Hie UMWA's constitution, the 

"/?•['</., p. V Tlie deponed preslHcnl whs 80011 lo lieconir an active organizer 

for Ihe Progressive Miners of America. 

" Hud., p. I*. The union's Hcconnl ttppeHrtt here. Tlie ihief win not apprehended, 
"This opinion is lutHlfinliHtcd hy the fact dull men returned to work in 

largest mimhers in ihosc counties where Ihe highest percentage of voles had 

opposed a wage cm, in the referendum of July 16. 
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union hall power to replace any man who remained away from the pit 

for longer than three days without justifiable cause. District 12 was not 
apt to call rejection of its new contract an adequate excuse. 

There was no basis for Lewis's contention thai the loss of the tally 
sheets had created a genuine emergency. The totals already recorded 
in the district office, as well as tin unofficial count which had appeared 
locally in newspapers of mining communities, showed indisputably that 
a majority of the miners had rejected the proposal. The import of the 
vote, not the loss of tallies yet to be totaled, moved Lewis lo lake the 
initiative into his own hands. 

With good reason Lewis feared permanent loss of markets for 
Illinois coal if the men in District 12 did not return to the pits without 
further delay; furthermore, they had to accept a scale of wages which 
would allow their employers to compete in the national market. During 
the strike, consumers who normally bought union-mined coal from 
Illinois had an ever increasing proportion of their needs supplied with 
coal from nonunion fields, where production had continued uninter- 
rupted. One large company alone had been buying thousands of tons of 
coal a month from out-of-state mir.es to fill contracts which it normally 
satisfied with coal mined in Illinois. The union itself was desperately 
in need of returning the miners lo work because onlv a working mem- 
ber pays dues and the organization was on the verge of bankruptcy 
for want of revenue. 

During ibe succeeding months, the anti-Lewis faction in the 
UMWA staunchly maintained that ihere had been no emergency to 
justify the international president's assumption of power. It stressed 
the fact that in the United Slates demand for coal is at a minimum 
during summer months. It insisted that the agreement signed on 
August 10 was not a binding contract between the operators and the 
miners of Illinois, because the kilter had not authorized their repre- 
sentatives lo accept the wage cut. 

Lewis's understanding of long-term economic conditions in the 
industry was sound, but he had done very little belter than Walker had 
in selling his membership the idea thai operators in Illinois must he 
allowed some relief from Iheii Mi-: costs, which were disproportion 
atelv high as compared with those of producers in nonunion fields. The 
men still wanted lo believe that no "backward step" was necessary, 
'fhe miners' revolt against their "emergency" agreement and their offi- 
cers was to have results both lasting and far-reaching. 

Thousands of unemployed miners in Illinois shared the strikers' 
interest in Lewis's decision. The boom demand for labor during World 
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\\ ar 1 had been followed by a precipitous decline ill the number of 
ininoi s employed in Illinois during the late twenties; this number had 
fallen from 103,566 in 192.? to only 51,544 in 1932.'° The majority of 
men who bad been dropped from the payrolls had continued their 
membership in the UMWA. The unemployed miner was held to his 

union by two factors. One was the preference shown lo union members 
if a job opening occurred. The oilier was the union's practice of paying 
a death benefit to the survivors of any miner who bad been in good 
standing with the union at the time of his death. To remain accredited 
as a member, an unemployed miner needed only lo file a monthly re- 
quest for exoneration from the payment of dues. 

These unemployed miners so deeply resented their own helplessness 
in the face of widespread Unemployment that they welcomed any oppor 
tunity lo express their hostility to their union, which they felt should 
have protected (heir jobs. Like the strikers. they had no obligation lo 
report for wink, and therefore Ihey could take part in mass activities 
to a degree that would obviously have been impossible in a period of 
full employment. Being pari of a group which bad a positive program 
for improving the miners' condition brought satisfying release lor 
pent-up emotions which the individual miner could do nothing to 
channel constructively. In Such fertile soil, expression of ill will 
against the UMWA mushroomed overnight. 

Refusal to Follow Lewis 

Miners throughout the state held mass meetings lo protest the 
emergency contract's being put into effect. Although men at one of 
these meetings went so far as to decide (hat a convention of all miners 
in Illinois should be called immediately, they did not take action to 
break formally with the UMWA. 

A direct result of such gatherings was the organization of mass 
picket lines lo hall operation of those mines which hail reopened im- 
mediately after the signing of the $5.(10 scale, On some occasions these 
picket lilies were made up of men and women from a radius of more 
(ban a hundred miles. They were able lo slop many miners from 
continuing work at pits so widely dispersed as in Randolph and Sr. 
Clair counties lo the SOUth, Sangamon and Christian in central Illinois, 
ami Pulton lo the norlhwesl. 

Encouraged by their successes elsewhere, the rebellious miners 

turned their attention i" Franklin County, which hail produced almost 
20 percent of the coal mined in Illinois during the previous year. 

" Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals, Coal Report. 19.16, p. n. 
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Pickets in that county had been unable to prevent the majority of the 
mines from resuming operations. Two men who bad been prominent in 
local unions which were threatening to go on strike had been killed. 

Outside interference appeared necessary if a strike against the 
new $5.00 scale was to he effective. The strikers in central and northern 
Illinois therefore decided to organize a mass demonstration Of picketing 
in Franklin County. 

From the towns lo the north, cars and trucks, crowdcil with miners 
and their wives, streamed southward before daybreak on August 24. 
forming a group at Gillespie (Macoupin County), and proceeding 
thence toward a town adjacent to Franklin County. Here the leaders 
planned to assemble the crowd and organize a campaign for closing the 
mines in Franklin County. 

A few miles short of the county line the motorcade met highway 
patrolmen who directed it to Mulkeytown, a village just within Frank- 
lin County. At that point the sheriff and a group of his special deputies 
blocked the advancing column. These officials of Franklin County 
were determined that if any man in the local mines wanted to work he 
should not be stopped by pickets from other areas of District 12. The 
Herrin massacre, a decade earlier, bad filled the people of southern 
Illinois with dread of any situation in which conilict between rival 
groups of miners was a potentiality. 

Although the strikers and the deputies later gave contradictory re- 
ports concerning the events of the battle at Mulkeytown, they agreed as 
to its bitterness. Hatreds aroused in this hand-to hand conflict were to 
have lasting effects on the UMWA. The picketers were successfully 
repulsed at Mulkeytown, but they were not turned aside from their 
determination to defeat the $5.00 contract, under which the mines in 
Franklin County yere operating. 

The strikers and their wives were furious when they turned in 
retreat. They resented having been treated like lawbreakers. They were 
angry also because the frustration of their plans had been so complete. 
Their deepest hostility, however, was aroused by their suspicion that 
the UMWA had connived with law enforcement officers and employers 
to defeat the plans of the pickets. 

Such collusion with forces which organized labor had traditionally 
regarded as its worst enemies was not lo be tolerated. The strikers' 
last shred of loyalty lo the old union was destroyed by events at 
Mulkeytown. The rebels were no longer content with boring from 
within District 12. About fifty of the caravan s leaders met in the 
Gillespie city hall as they were returning north on the night of 
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August 24. They voted to send out a call for an independent conven- 
tion of all miners' locals in the stale. 

Establishment of a Rival Union 

Miners from every coal field iii Illinois gathered at Gillespie cm Sep- 
tember I, 1932. After serious deliberation these men voted in favor of 
making a complete break with the old union and founding a lieu One, 
lo be named the Progressive Miners of America, Incentive officers for 
ihe new union were elected from among the men present at the meet 
ings. The group agreed that the Progressives' first objective should be 

lo persuade miners and operators to repudiate the Lewis agreement 
and lo extend the $6.10 contract, b'or the present, the union should 
discontinue mass picketing and mass marches. 

The founders of the new union were confident of Ihe support of 
the miners of Illinois because they thought that very few men were 
genuinely willing lo work under the UMWA's contract with the Illinois 
Coal Operators Association. They thought that many miners in Illinois 
shared their belief that the operators could afford to pay $6.10 a day. 

The J 'MA was sure of support also from miners who felt that for 
one reason or another the emergency contract was disadvantageous to 
their particular classification of workers, For example, the new scale 
allowed a disproportionately large reduction in the wages of loading 
machine operators, Therefore opposition to ihe new contract was espe- 
cially vehement in Ihe counties where mines relied on hand-loaders, 
who feared that mechanization would be stimulated. Men for whom 
irregularity of work schedules in the mines had constituted the greatest 
problem were rebellious over new hour provisions which they felt 
would only aggravate their idleness. In short, the men who founded 
the PMA believed that they would have the support of thousands of 
miners who saw in the emergency agreement the proof of the very 
faults which they commonly attributed to the old union's officers: 
disregard of the men's rights within the I'.VIWA and inability to 
protect the miners' earnings. 

Among its supporters the new union found many miners who 
shared in the ownership of the funis which employed them. As Ihe coal 
industry had become increasingly distressed during the late twenties 
and early thirties, many additional mines had been taken over jointly 
by the employees, whose only oilier alternative would have been loss of 
their jobs when the private owner could no longer support an tin- 
profitable venture. Deductions to finance the expenses of a coopcra- 
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lively-owned mine reduced llic miner's pay Check, usually to a figure 
significantly below the union's stated scale. 

This nullification of the standard rate had long been a nuisance 10 
both the union and the individual enterpriser but was exceedingly 
difficult to regulate. After 1926 district presidents Fishwiek and Walker 
seem lo have handled this competition with somewhat less vigor than 
had Lewis, when he had ken able lo interfere freely in the alTairs of 

District 12. Rumor was widespread that in signing the emergency 
contract Lewis had promised the Illinois Coal Operators Association 
that he would close down any cooperatively owned mine which did not 
pay the $5.00 scale. This threat moved many men of these high-cost 
cooperatives lo support the new union. 

The leaders of the I'M A misgatigcd the long-run significance of 
the fact that economic insecurity had driven these men to revolt. The 
new union was assuming responsibility for solving problems with which 
a more mature organization had been unable to cope successfully. The 
hand-loader, the man who was least regularly employed, the man 
juggling the joint problems of labor and management in a high-cost 
mine — these were lo be the persons whose economic position any dual 
union among the miners would find difficult to improve. It is generally 
true that if there are economic bases for the secession of members from 
a mature union, the persons who form a new union are the very ones 
whose economic condition is not subject to betterment. Probably for 
this reason as much as any other the mortality rate has been high 
among dual unions. That the PMA has survived is therefore significant. 

Support from the Operators 

The new union looked optimistically to (he prospect of support not 
only from many groups of miners but also from the operators. It 
believed that if the producers could be made to realize the strength of 
the miners' preference for the PMA throughout the slate they would 
recognize the infant organization. Having seen the Illinois Coal Op- 
erators Association break with the international union. l.'MW'A, in 
favor of an insubordinate group In District 12 in 1928, the Progres- 
sives were not without some basis for their hope. The PMA accordingly 
sent out invitations for a wage conference to be held in Kdwardsville 
concurrently with its first constitutional convention. 

Management's willingness to attend this meeting was due largely to 
lack of harmony among the state's operators; The coal industry is 
characterized in Illinois by the small scale of operations of many 
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producers and the Urge scale of a few. For example, in 1933 more than 
half of the mines in the Stale produced less than 1,000 tons each; in 
the same year the twenty-live largest mines accounted lor more than 
half of the 35 million tons produced, 1 ' In that year the output of a 
single company accounted for approximately 10 percent of the stale's 
tonnage, a contribution not equaled by the combined clforts of the 
smallest 1,150 mines." 

The production of coal in Illinois was dominated by the large-scale 
operators who composed the Illinois Coal Operators Association, with 
which District 12 had signed its collective agreements for many years. 
Even within this relatively small group of lirms, however, there was 
wide diversity in the problems of operation. Unequal access to markets, 
disparity in si/e of operations, differences in managerial efficiency, dis 
similarity of physical conditions, and even contrasts in the quality of 
the local labor force created unlike cost structures for various firms. 

Feeling that the giant producers in the state were too predominant 
in the collective bargaining with the UMVVA, some operators had long 
been discontented as members of the Association. For these lirms the 
standard variations which the contract allowed between individual sub- 
districts of District 12, UMVVA, hail provided inadequate escape. This 
group was receptive to the idea of change in the pattern of union- 
management relations, and a few of its members were willing to take 
the initiative in recognizing a dual union. 

The operators who met in Kdwardsville with the Progressives' scale 
committee early in October, 1932, came in the main from the vicinities 
of Peoria, Springfield, and Belleville, but several other areas were 
represented. These companies were to constitute the nucleus of a new 
trade association: the Coal Producers Association of Illinois, The 
producers gave formal recognition to the new union by agreeing to 
"check off dues and assessments as directed by the Local Union repre- 
sentatives of the Progressive Miners of America,"" and in succeeding 
months the Progressives were to regard the allocation of the checkoff 
as the ultimate test of a company's affiliation. It was agreed further that 
the mine management would cooperate with the Progressives' pit 
committee and local president to settle disputes concerning interpre- 
tation of the contract. No provision was made for terminal arbitration 
of grievances. 

"Computed from Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals. Coal Repon, 
1933, p. 24. 

"Ibid., pp. 32, 24. 

"Tlu Progressive Miner. October 14, 1932, p. 4 In subsequent footnotes ibis 
journal is cited as The I'M. 
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The producers wire united in their adamant refusal to concede to 
the new union a day Wage in excess of the hated $5.00 of the Lewis 
contract. Similarly, they allowed no alteration in the rate for me- 
chanical loading, pick milling, or even the prices charged lor powder 
anil for house coal to be used by the miners — all points of loud 
debate. In these firSI negotiations the representatives of the new union 
were forced to recognize that wages for the members of the I'M A were 
irrevocably linked to the scale being paid to the United Mine Workers 
in the same area, l'or the l'.MA to exact a rate higher than that [pro- 
vided in the contract of the 1 ; .\I\V would encourage operators to em 
ploy members of the rival union; to accept a scale lower than that of 
the I 'niled Mine Workers would alienate the members of the PMA. 

\\ hh great difficulty the Progressives' scale committee, reporting on 
the negotiations in Kdwardsvillc, was able to persuade the delegates at 
the constitutional convention that this contract was the best obtainable. 
The delegates assumed the authority of accepting the contract on 
behalf of the entire membership. The agreement was never submitted 
to the members for approval by referendum, although the United Mine 
Workers long had allowed the membership to vote on each new con- 
tract. The officials of the PMA were able to escape serious opposition 
to such autocratic procedures for two reasons. The rank and tile was 
desperate to return to work, at almost any scale of pay. Second, the 
miners had transferred their hostility to Lewis, personally; breaking 
with the UMWA had become an end in itself, rather than a means to 
economic security. 

Summary 

The United Mine Workers of District 12 lost faith in their officers 
during the twenties and therefore were receptive to arguments for 
revolt in 1932. This loss of faith was due in part to frequent Quarrels 
between the officers of the district and of the international organiza- 
tion, I MWA. An even more basic cause, however, was economic in 
nature. The daily wage provided by the L'MWA's contract with oper- 
ators of the Central Competitive field remained significantly above 
thai of nonunion employers even after the $7.5(1 scale was succeeded 
in 192S by the $6.10 scale. Unemployment had become an ever greater 
threat during the later twenties, with the growth of nonunion output, 
the substitution of other fuels, and mechanization of mining. 

Employers in District 12 refused to resume operations after April 
1. 1932, unless the union would accept a further wage cm. The miners 
refused to grant such a concession. Tally sheets reporting the results 
of a referendum on a second proposal to introduce a $5.00 basic wage 
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disappeared. President Lewis immediately declared that an emergency 
existed and put the scale into effect without announcing the results 
of the vote. 

Hundreds of miners throughout Illinois revolted against this as- 
sumption of power and struck rather than work under the terms of 
lite new contract. The resistance which the UMWA and members of 
the Illinois Coal Operators' Association put up against the strikers 

made the rebels realize that there was no hone of terminating the 

union's contract. \ complete break with Lewis and his organization 
seemed the only way to escape a wage cut. 

Farming a rival union, the Progressive Miners of America, at 
troctcd additional men to the revolt and gained the Support of a 
limited number Of operators. The PMA found, however, that it was 
unable to negotiate a scale of wages which was any more favorable to 
the miners than was the rate provided by the UMW A ICOA contract. 
Having accepted the same scale as that negotiated by Lewis ami 
IhS Officers of District 12, the Progressives could no longer base their 
campaign on the promise of obtaining better wages than those being 
paid to United Mine Workers. The PMA thereafter sought to win 
members with arguments which were primarily political rather than 
economic. 
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III. RIVAL UNIONS IN ACTION 

The officer* Of the PMA knew that the contract with members of 
tin- Coal Producers Association of Illinois was only a first step toward 
tin' defeat of tin- United .Mine Workers. They regarded it as proof, 
however, that in line time the Progressive union would replace the 
parent organization in Illinois. The L'MWA reacted to the contract 
by Stiffening its resistance to the encroachments of its rival. 

The choice of techniques to he used in this conflict was important 
in determining the ultimate outcome of the struggle. The Progressives' 
plan was built on the assumption that success would come to the union 
that could gain the strongest support from the miners and their families. 
The United Mine Workers sought instead to perpetuate a strong bond 
between the union and the employers, believing that the miners would 
Stick to a job rather than to a particular union. The Progressives' 
campaign was necessarily along offensive lines; the UMW'A was 
content with a defensive position. 

The PMA was unaware of the strength of opposition which it 
would meet. Many large-scale employers continued in their refusal to 
grant strikers' demands to go to work under a Progressive contract. 
In effect, these operators permanently locked out the strikers. Such 
resistance from the producers required the two unions to develop 
techniques for dealing with men who had long been idle. Por the I'M A 
this meant finding ways to sustain a miner's loyalty; for the UMW'A it 
meant using hardship as a wedge between the striker and his new union. 

The establishment of the Bituminous Coal Labor Board, a year 
after the split had occurred in the I'MWA, made available new 
processes for the use of competing unions. The representation election 
and the complain! ease largely replac ed the jurisdictional srike as tech- 
niques. This period of reliance upon Federal labor boards will be 
discussed as a separate phase of the conflict between the miners' com- 
peting organizations. 

Propaganda 

Both unions in the mining fields of Illinois made exlensi\e use of 
propaganda as a method of winning support. This technique was one 
which had been common during the years of conflict within the 
UMW'A, and its use after August. 1932, was only an extension and 
elaboration of earlier practices. 

The two unions devoted many columns of their official newspapers 
to publicizing the latest events in the miners' warfare. The UMW'A 
had an advantage, however, in that it had established during previous 
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years a favorable relationship with the privately owned newspaper in 
each of several important mining communities. Therefore it had the 
benefit of a pro-UMWA slant in the reporting of news concerning the 
union conflict throughout the stale. These accounts apparently colored 
the thinking of main readers, 

The PMA pushed its campaign of propaganda also by holding 
countless meetings, rallies, and picnics. Whenever there seemed likeli- 
hood licit the new union could effect a break with (he UMWA. the 
headquarters of District I, PMA, sent a representative to address all 
who would attend such a gathering, The UMWA countered by occa- 
sionally threatening to expel any member who attended a Progressive 
rally and in a lew instances broke up meetings. The older union did 
not hold special rallies as a means of spreading propaganda. It relied 
instead on the control which local and SubdiStrict officers had over the 
membership. In mam communities this defense was adequate. 

Each union developed its own slogan, which was a constantly recur- 
ring theme in all its propaganda. At first the rebellious faction centered 
its campaign upon the UMWA's wage cut. Because the men felt (hat 
President Lewis personally was responsible for the signing of the new 
pay scale, they keynoted their resistance with the slogan "Down with 
Lewis's wage cut." 

Within less than two months the Progressives' leaders found them- 
selves confronted with a major dilemma. The coal operators who were 
willing to negotiate a contract with the I'M A had given convincing 
prom' that they could not pay a wage scale higher than the §5.00 basic- 
daily rate being paid to the UMWA.™ Should the officers of the PMA 
accept the despised $5.(10 scale agreed to by the UMWA or should they 
continue a strike which they realized could never win them continuance 
of the old rate of S6.10F They chose a wage cut in exchange for 
recognition from the operators. Since then the new union has never 
pioneered in winning major improvements in the miners' wage scale; 
it has remained an imitator of the UMWA, by whose economic deci- 
sions it is dominated. 

No longer able to stand as champions of the old $6.10 scale, the 
leaders of the new union straightway abbreviated their strike cry to 
"Down with Lewis!' 1 They hammered away at the miners with the 
message that to continue working under a contract which Lewis had 
imposed on them without their consent was to submit to a dictator. The 
right to a democratically controlled union was proclaimed as worth 
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Striking for. This right became the keynote of the PMA's strike 
propaganda. 

In subsequent years the unions major role remained that of 
champion of democracy per se. Conforming to the model that it had 
set up. the PMWA lias continued to censure Lewis. There can he no 
question that many miners have remained loyal to the progressive union 
primarily because they found in their organization democratic elections, 
free discussion of controversial questions, and the right to call a 
referendum if an issue could not he settled otherwise. Although the 
union has passed through several periods of bitter internal dissension, 
the rank and file typically have felt that the final decision was made 
in accord with the will of the majority. 

The Progressives' taunts of "Down with Lewis!" or "Down with 
dictators!" had no apparent effect on the official policy of the I'MWA, 
although they did have significant influence among the miners. l.'MU 
local and district officials did not hesitate to expel members who were 
suspected of inciting their fellow workers to leave the union. The 
international union held numerous locals in check by revoking charters 
and appointing a new set of provisional officers. Through a deal be- 
tween the district and the international. District 12 surrendered its 
Charter to Lewis early in 1933; he then set up a provisional govern- 
ment which has controlled the entire district ever since. Occasionally 
miners ill District 12 have expressed resentment toward this dictator- 
ship, but their complaints have been drowned out by members' praise 
for Lewis's latest gains through collective bargaining. 

In direct opposition to the PMA, the United Mine Workers adopted 
their own propaganda line. They tried to hold the members' loyalty 
by publicizing a campaign against the rival union. While the Pro- 
gressives' banners were proclaiming "Down with Lewis!" the UMWA 
alternately shrieked and darkly whispered "Down with the Reds!" 

Because persons regarded as radicals had led a rebellion in District 
12 during the nineteen-tweulies. the revolt of the early thirties was 
subject to suspicion on the same grounds. The I'MWA had found in 
1928 that the great majority of miners in Illinois were not willing to 
support an organization if they thought it was Communist-dominated, 
Of course the operators also could be counted on to oppose radicalism, 
Therefore the union was sure of the pulling power of its slogan. 

The L'MWA did not succeed in proving that any officer of the rival 
union was operating under directions from the Communists. Its Red 
charge nevertheless did threaten the PMA's success in its campaign of 
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organization in Illinois. It was an important factor in ilie new union's 
"purge" of officials whom the Progressives came to regard as liabilities 
to the prestige of the F'MA. One of these was the editor of The 
Progressive Miner. The L'MWA had Riven extensive unfavorable 
publicity to his New Year's editorial for 1933, in which Editor Allard 
had said: 

The year of 1932 was merely another 366 days wherein the silly forces of 
capitalism continued to rim rampant over the creative and constructive 
forces of society — tile workers. . . . The solution . . . lies in . . . the 

Organization of the economic machinery to serve society at large instead of 

the privileged few. 

By this far-reaching revolutionary change of private ownership of the 
socially necessary tools of production and distribution yon abolish all in- 
equality, injustices and usurpation of human rights." 

Another person who was purged from the I'M A was the president 
of the Woman's Auxiliary. She was one of the union's most talented 
organizers. A third was a key figure in the union's largest local. 23 
Whether the fundamental conservatism of the majority of the miners 
would have led the I'M A to rid itself of these members if the UMW A 
had not continuously pressed its anti-Red propaganda is problematical. 

Much of the zeal to defend the miners' rights" died within the 
union even before the last of these dissident members left the organi- 
zation. Within less than live years the union seemed to have reached the 
stage of economic conservatism which characterizes many of the 
mature labor organizations of the United States today. 'The dominance 
of conservatives among its leaders has lessened the bitterness ot con- 
flict between the two rival unions and has been a factor in making 
possible the eventual period of truce, armed though it is. 

Appeal to the Family 

The miner's family ha. I an important role in this conflict between 
rival unions. In previous years the entire family had suffered from the 
effects of the shrinking earnings of the United Mine Worker. To gel 
more for their children was often the incentive which made both a 
miner and his wife willing for him to lake on the risks of becoming a 
member of a rebel union. In many instances in 1932 it was the woman 

" 77ir I'M. January 6. IMS, p. 1. 

"The last of i lie- three was temporarily suspended from the union in 1".V>. The 
immediate cause for his suspension was not a question of radicalism. The real 
cause seems, however, to have been the hostility which lie had aroused on numerous 
previous occasions when lie opposed a conservative stand taken by other officers 
and members. 
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oi a liouseholcl who most noisily urged revolt from the UMWA when 
she fell that the officers had betrayed the rank and file. 

The hardships which a strike causes were already familiar to Ihe 
miner and his family, for as a United Mine Worker he had had little 
or no work throughout the L'MWA's strike, lasting from April 1 to 
August 10, 1932. Ry the time that the PMA signed its contract with 
the Coal Producers Association of Illinois, many miners had endured 
an additional month on strike for recognition of the PMA. Being on 
strike brought such poverty to the members of a local that a family's 
faith in the Progressives' cause was a powerful factor in the indi- 
vidual striker's remaining loyal lo the I'MA. The temptation to return 
to work as a United .Mine Worker was not easy to resist so long as 
an operator was recruiting replacements for the man who remained on 
strike. 

The Progressive Miner- vised various techniques fur holding the 
entire family's loyalty. As soon as it called the miners of Illinois lo 
strike against Lewis's emergency contract, the l'MA set up a program 
of strike relief. It hoped that these allotments would lie sufficient lo 
reduce the worst suffering among Progressive families. 

The PMA based its program for strikers' aid on the conviction 
that ihe strike would be brief, even though bitter, and that the cost 
of supporting a large-scale distribution of strike benefits during the 
union's first eight months would soon he more than justified by the 
state-wide recognition of the l'MA. How many persons received 
allotments is impossible to determine from the union's records. Al- 
though only the neediest strikers were granted aid, apparently the 
total number of recipients ran into the thousands during the first 
year. Ai the end of its first eight months, the union reported its outlay 
for relief to have been more than $75, OCX).'-' 3 

The 1'MA's program of relief to the striker's family served in 
several ways lo prolong the strike. Unquestionably, more than one 
striking miner reported for picket duty as a form of insurance that 
his family would remain eligible for help from the union's commissary, 
and a member whose determination wavered niijjhl he somewhat more 
loyal after finding a larger-thau usual ration in his family's relief quota. 

Relief allotments undoubtedly did hold in the l'MA some strikers 
whom poverty would otherwise have forced back to work as United 
Mine Workers; this was not Hue for long, however, inasmuch as 
imported labor or discouraged strikers had filled most of the work 

"P.\1A. Financial Report ol . . . Secretary Treasurer. April. 1933, p. II. 
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places in struck mines before the summer of 1933. In addition, any 
working miner who had made heavy contributions to support a striking 

local came to have a very personal interest in thai local's gaining recog- 
nition for the PMA at the mine. 

Expectations of a brief, successful strike proved groundless. With- 
in less than four months after calling its strike, the PMA had suffi- 
cient cause for knowing that its members were facing a permanent 
lockout in the mines of most large operators in the stale. No amount 
of strike relief and loyalty from the reliefer's family would empower 
the PMA to defeat that resistance. 

For the Progressive union to have terminated its strike allotments 
at this time, however, would have been equivalent to calling off its 
strike. This would have been an open admission of defeat in its battle 
to replace the UMVV'A throughout Illinois, and the union refused to 
relinquish its faith in its ultimate success. It continued to provide some 
strike relief during more lhan live years. 

The United Mine Workers of America meanwhile was under no 
pressure to carry on a competing program of strike relief. As the group 
in power when the division between the miners occurred, the UMWA 
had no reason to call members out on strike in District 12. There were 
no instances in which a minority group of Mine Workers in a Pro- 
gressive local struck to induce an employer lo reverse his decision to 
sign a contract with the PMA. On the other hand, the officers through- 
out District 12, UMWA, were often successful in persuading a miner 
that he would be better off if he returned to work as a United Mine 
Worker than if he continued to endure the poverty of a striking 
Progressive. 

As a further means of winning the support of the miner's family, 
the new union encouraged the organization of a Woman's Auxiliary. 
Wherever a local of the PMA was chartered, the organizer! for the 
Auxiliary tried to draw the women into a chapter. The desire to belong 
to the Auxiliary spread quickly, and during all the difficult months of 
the Progressives' strike the woman's organization was a vigorous rebel 
force. More than one mining village which the UMWA had controlled 
by threats lo expel any miner who connived with organizers of the 
PMA found later thai the Woman's Auxiliary had voided those bans. 

The Auxiliary of the PMA bore only remote resemblance to the 
club or sisterhood which is an adjunct of a men's fraternal organiza- 
tion. The Auxiliary's members enjoyed the sociability which each meet- 
ing afforded, but they never lost sight of the fact that the real goal 
of Ihe organization was a crucial matter in their lives: the employment 
of more of their menfolk. 
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The members of the Auxiliary strove continuously to help the union 
gain recognition. They encouraged their men on the picket lines. Some 

of them worked day alter clay in soup kitchens, set up wherever the 
families' needs were so great as to make communal feeding necessary. 
Wives of working Progressives gave food from their families' own 
meager supplies and helped ship it to Auxiliary chapters in villages 
where the men were on strike. 

To raise the morale of the group and to maintain the women's 
support for the sacrifices entailed in the strike, the Auxiliary carried 
on a varied program. It held numerous meetings, It stressed the prestige 
attached to each member's wearing the white uniform of the group 
when she attended a meeting of the Auxiliary or the union. It trained 
teams of members to participate publicly in drill formation. It spon- 
sorcd junior chapters for the strikers' children. It Contributed to each 
issue of the union's official newspaper a page of news about the 
activities of the Auxiliary. The tone of the reporting was designed to 
enhance the women's pride in the importance of what they were doing. 

The Auxiliary's officers shared with ihc officials of the men's or- 
ganization the responsibility for formulating many of the policies of the 
PMA during its first year. The women felt that they bad made such 
great sacrifices for the union that They should have some voice in 
major decisions. Friction resulted when the men's officers refused to 
adopt policies which were advocated by the president of the Auxiliary 
and by the union's more aggressive members. The Auxiliary installed a 
different set of officers in the winter of 1934-35. and thereafter was 
far less important as an adjunct of the union. 

The Strike 

Each union saw that its success in the struggle for supremacy in 
Illinois would ultimately depend on its gaining recognition from the 
coal producers. The Progressive Miners of America could achieve this 
only by displacing its well-entrenched rival; the L.MWA could con- 
centrate upon strengthening existing ties with the large-scale operators. 
During the fjrsl year of their competition, the two unions lacked the 
aid which they were later to find in Federal labor boards, after the 
National Industrial Recovery Act went into effect. 

The Progressive union had recognized from the first that a binding 
contract with the coal producers of Illinois was its only sure guarantee 
of survival. Its use of propaganda and its efforts to win the loyalty 
of the miner and his family were recognized as techniques which were 
valuable only if they led to recognition from the operators. The union 
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had 10 admit, almost from its first hour, that these two techniques 
were inadequate incisures for attaining that goal. Success seemed 
beyond reach unless the PMA resorted to the use of a third technique: 
tin- strike. 

During the fortnight before the I 'MA was organized, many United 
Mine Workers struck against their union's ''emergency 11 contract 
establishing the new $5.00 wage scale. From among these strikers 
came the founders of the new union. One of [he first official acts of 
lite Progressive Miners of America was to issue a call to all miners 
of Illinois lo join this strike and to demand recognition for the infant 
union, under the terms of a temporary extension of the old $6.10 
wage rate. 

A vote to shift a local from the UMVV'A lo the PMA was auto- 
matically a vote to go on strike. In some mines there was a lapse of 
only a few days between the miners' striking and their returning to 
work under some form of recognition from the employer. At other 
mines, however, the employer withheld recognition either tcmporarih 
or permanently. Many men who voted to leave the old union and 
become part of the new one were never again to be employed in the 
mines. 

The l'MA asserted on September 23. 1932, that striking Progres- 
sives bad secured recognition from 115 operators who were paying the 
$6,10 scale and allowing absolute division of work under temporary 
contracts." Only seven of these mines produced coal for shipment 
by rail, and the local mines — constituting the rest of the list — were 
typically very small. 

Only by surrendering its demands for continuance of the old §6.10 
scale and for certain other advantages was the Progressive union able, 
on October 8, 1932, to obtain a formal contract with a new association 
of operators. This compromise reduced the object of the strike to one: 
recognition for the l'MA in the mines throughout Illinois an area 
with which the new union made its District 1 coextensive. Thereafter 
the strikers were far more successful in persuading employers to sign 
a contract. 

Almost 15,000 miners had gone to work as Progressives at the 
beginnin g of November. 1932," and within another month approxi- 

" The I'M, September 2J, 1932, [>, 1. 

'Computed on lire basis of fuels stated In The Pit, November 4, 19.12, p. I, 
concerning the identity of companies under contract, and of Rgurei given in Illinois 
Department of Mines and Minerals, Coal Report, 1932. as to number! of persons 
employed :it individual mines. 
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matcly 3,000 additional members were placed under contract." These 
figures do ncit include iliose miners who belonged to a Progressive 
local but were unemployed, 

They also exclude approximately 1,200 Progressives Who had gone 
back to work for companies that had granted recognition to the PMA 
only to the extent of allocating the checkoff to it and allowing it to 
handle grievances. These operators had refused to sign a contract with 
the new organization, giving as their reason their having been members 
of (he Illinois Coal Operators Association when it accepted (he 
"emergency" contract with the UMWA." 

In addition, the PMA had been able to maintain an effective strike 
at the mines that the stale's largest producer, the Peabody Company, 
was trying to operate in central Illinois. This firm bad signed die 
"emergency" contract with the UMWA on August 9, 1932, but had 
been able to open its four active mines in Christian County for an 
average of less than eight days per mine by the end of November, 1932, 
and its four mines in Sangamon County for only one day previous to 
November 9, 1932."' 

The Progressive strikers in Christian County represented a signifi- 
cant proportion of the normal work force in Peabody 's mines. The 
company therefore sought to reach a limited compromise with the 
PMA in November, 1932. If the PMA would call off its strike in that 
county, the company would avoid discriminating against Progressives 
when it reconstituted its work crews and would allow members of the 
new union to request exemption from the UMWA's checkoff. The 
PMA refused the offer because the company was still unwilling to 
recognize die new union as the representative of its members. 

What was the geographical extent of the Progressive strikers' 
success in Illinois at the end of their first three mouths of activity? 
The union had been able to take over all locals in four counties: Mont 
gomery, Macoupin, Madison, and St. Clair. The mines in this block 
of counties had produced One-fifth of the state's 1931 tonnage.-" In 
Sangamon and Christian counties, just north of Macoupin and Mont- 

"Scc Thr I'M, November 25, 1932, and December 2, 19.12; p. I. 

"These nunc* Included die following: the Si David mine ol the Truax-Traei 
Coal Company ; Kdwanli mine of the Central West Mining Company: the 
Canton mine ol Canton Coal Company; United Electric 1 ! Mine No. 9 at Culm 
ntiil iis Itrd Ray mine al Frccburff, 

" Hill '<i Exception!, pp. 5, 10, 2-1, (inited Stales v. Aaderttm el til The 
decision of the circuit court appears at 101 P, 2d 325 (CC A. 7lli, 1939). 

"Computed from Illinois Department of Klines and Minerals, Ceil Report, 
19.11, pp. 21. 32-35. 
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gOmery, the strikers had gained a contract from every employer 
except the Peabody Coal Company. In Tazewell, Peoria, Fulton, Macon, 
and several other counties strikers had won recognition at scattered, 
individual mines. 

Cheered by their initial success, the men in revolt against Lewis's 
union ignored the significance of the fart that they had been unable to 
win even one local in counties which had been the source of well over 
half the state's total output oi coal during 1931. These included, among 
others. Vermilion on the eastern border of Illinois and live important 
coal-producing counties in southern Illinois: Franklin, Williamson. 
Saline. Jackson, and Washington. 

Am Progressive local that went on strike Confronted the employer 
with a limited range of alternatives. The union, of course, hoped that 
he would be persuaded to grant immediate recognition and put his 
former employees back to work promptly. Tf be refused to let his 
men go hack to work so long as they remained members of a rebel 
group, be had the further choice of letting his mine stand idle or of 
trying to recruit enough United Mine Workers to form at least a 
skeleton crew. The union found itself foiled if a company could afford 
to leave a mine idle indefinitely. 

Picketing 

Wherever an employer attempted to put United Mine Workers 
into a struck mine, the Progressive union immediately Called on its 
striking and unemployed members to serve on a picket line. This policy 
during the union's first year led to picketing in nearly all coal-pro- 
ducing counties in the area from Fulton County on the north to Saline 
In the south. At the end of thirteen months, picketing in a nicinbership- 
jurisdictional strike of this type became obsolete, because the repre- 
sentation election had become available under the National Industrial 

Recovery Act. 

The PMA had no difficulty in recruiting large numbers of men for 
its picket lines. Any Progressive who had been working at the time 
his local went out on strike was natural!} eager to do all he could to 
prevent another man's taking his place in the mine, lie regarded the 
job as definitely bis own even while he was on strike. He felt also a 
gnawing fear that if he did not regain his own job he would be unable 
to find another one anywhere else. 

The obligation to serve on the picket line was not limited, however, 
to times of crisis at a man's own mine. If his local was on strike and 
there was no apparent likelihood that his employer was preparing to 
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call men back io Work, a member might be expected to join a group of 
pickets at another mine where the PMA was trying to prevent the 
Operator from employing members of the rival union. 

This mobile group also included Unemployed Progressives, for these 
men were undeterred by any obligation to report for work even when 
their home mine was currently employing other members of that local. 
The unemployed picket could always hope that he might be one of the 
htclcy Progressives to get a job if the fracas brought recognition for 
the PMA and exclusion of the United Mine Workers from that pit. 
Men living within a radius of as much as fifty miles went to picket at 
mines where the PMA was facing especially strong resistance from 
members of the rival union and from the operator. 

Activity on a picket line constituted for many a welcome escape 
from the utter monotony of life in the mining towns of Illinois, where 
unemployment and months of strike had created an unbearably drab 
and depressing situation. To the miner and bis wife, a noisy picket line 
was often a means of relief from the boredom of having nothing to 
do and no place to go. More than one miner was drawn to the picket 
line also by the fact that it gave him a chance to express openly some 
of his resentment against the unbearable conditions in which the 
depression and the strike had enmeshed him and his family. 

The number of persons serving on a picket line varied but on many 
occasions was so great as to constitute a threat of intimidation for men 
who wanted to report for work. The fact that picketing was not always 
"peaceful" aggravated the hostility between the members of the rival 
unions. 

The quality of the picketing can be inferred from two illustrations, 
the first of which was reported in the PMA journal as follows: 
Only about five former members of the United Mine Workers attempted to 
work with others imported from southern sections of the stale. 

Among those who attempted to work were H C , with his 

stepson. Members of the Progressive Miners of America bad urged him 
not to break the solidarity of the ranks. He agreed and as a result of his 
decision lo remain with the union, millers began to give him relief. An 

order of $4.(JU worth of groceries given to C This was really 

more than the average allowance to each striker. The following morning 
• . C was one of the first ones seen trying to break through the 

pickrl line. The pickets urged him to refrain from working and he agreed 
once more, lie had not [heen| gone fifteen minutes when he again returned 

at high speed, attempting to break the line. . . . C began to try In 

bluff hi* way through and a light took place." 

' The PM, November 25. 1932, p 1 
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Another instance involved two hundred United Mine Workers, who 
had traveled into one county from adjacent areas lo work in a mine 
which Progressives were picketing. They spent their nights and the 
July 4 holiday week end at the mine rather than risk leaving the 
operator's property to go home.'"' Presumably thev took litis action 
because they were afraid that once outside that county they wotdd he 
prevented by pickets along the highway from ever returning to 
their jobs. 

Quite obviously the new union hoped that its barring United Mine 
Workers from easy access lo a mine would reinforce the loyalty oi 
its own recently won members and would soon induce the operator lo 
employ Progressives. 

Counter Measures 

To defeat the efforts of the pickets, the United Mine Workers of 
America cooperated closely with those employers at whose mines the 
Progressives were striking. The older union was fully aware of the 
identity of loyal United Mine Workers if any remained as a minority 
in a Progressive local. Thus ihe operator received valuable information 
as lo the response which he could expect if be reopened his mine under 

the terms of his contract with the UMWA. 

If the nucleus of loyal United Mine Workers in a Progressive 
local seemed inadequate to make up a skeleton crew for reopening a 
struck mine, the UMWA undertook to supply men from other parts of 
the stale. Among Ihe thousands of its unemployed members, there were 
many who were so desperate for work that the} did not care wlvlher 
lliey wotdd be branded "strikebreakers" if they replaced strikers in 
Ihe mines. 

Such cooperation between ihe LMWA and iis employers was 
doubly advantageous to Ihe union. Thereby the preponderance of the 
United Mine Workers was increased in the community Into which 
the union sent its members. Second, the union reduced the number 
of unemployed members in the recruits' home towns ami thus elimi- 
nated from those communities men who were prone to feel thai they 
had nothing to lose by joining the I'MA. 

The widespread unemployment which facilitated Ihe PM.Vs re- 
cruiting pickets had Ihe simultaneous effect of enabling the rival union 

to make the pickets' efforts far less effective. Substitution of work 

crew s belonging to one union for those belonging lo another had little 

effect on the total amount of unemployment in Illinois, but it did 

" Benton [III.] Evening Nam, July 5. 1933. 
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further aggravate the bitterness of feeling between members of the 

two organizations. 

This duplication of the work force created social problems through- 
out every phase of the community. The mining village is typically 
homogeneous in the national origin of its residents, but many of the 
strikebreakers were of very different background. Frequent contact 
between strikers and working miners and between members of their 
respective families was unavoidable and resulted almost inevitably in 
conllicl too bitter to be handled eticctively by the local police. 

The schools lacked facilities and teachers to care for the suddenly 
expanded enrollments as UBmigriml miners move.) their families inn. 
these villages. The (act that the two sets of children were bitterly 
hostile to each other made insoluble the schools' problems of maintain- 
ing discipline in the overcrowded buildings. 

Even the merchant was caught in the crosscurrents. Should he sell 
to his established customers, who now could not pay him; or should 
he risk their permanent ire by favoring the newcomer who was receiv- 
ing a fortnightly pay check? 

When n newcomer replaced a striker in a mine, the striker paid 
very dearly for his loyalty to the new union. Importing miners from 
one town to another reduced the striker to the status of surplus labor, 
a long-term burden on the community. There were no other kinds of 
jobs to be found in most of the bard-pressed mining communities, and 
he and his family faced the full measure of suffering which accom- 
panies prolonged unemployment. For example, although no homes were 
built for the new families, these people found enough houses available 
for rent, because so many Progressives' families had had to double up 
as best they could when the strike dragged on. 

The people of the mining towns gradually saw the lengths to which 
the operators and the U.MVVA would go to get a mine back into opera- 
tion. The. Progressive union found that with this realization came 
greater resistance to its attempts to draw additional locals out on strike 
against the UMWA-ICOA contract. Oil the other hand, after new- 
comers had replaced all strikers in a given mine the members of that 
local of the I'M A had little to gain from rejoining the UMWA. 
Therefore that local might remain a unit of the l'MA despite hardships 
which otherwise would probably have carried it hark into the older 
union. 

In some instances the large-scale employer could resist prolonged 
picketing even without the help of the I'MW'A in importing "strike- 
breakers." For example, some mines could produce an adequate tonnage 
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of coal willi lower men than had been working when the previous 
contract with the U.MWA had expired. This was conspicuously true at 
any pit where the men had been dividing working time. Any large 
company which owned mines producing the same quality o( coal in 
different regions of the stale could reassign its sales orders to a mine 
in ail area where the Progressives were not established. The Progrcs 
Sives initial program of picketing had not covered the state completely 
enough to forestall this kind of substitution. 

Had the strike occurred in a period of boom demand for coal, the 
Progressives would have found the operators far less able to resist 
the demands of the pickets. The general business depression can hardly 
be overemphasized as a factor in the effect which picketing bad on the 
duration of the strike. 

The United Mine Workers of America was not content with merely 
supplying strikebreakers. It look far more decisive steps to protect its 
contract with the members of the Illinois Coal Operators Association 
and certain independent operators. On the safeguarding of its contract 
the UMWA concentrated its hopes for defeating the rival union. 

The Illinois Coal Operators Association included nearly all the 
large coal producers in the state. In 1933 one company employed more 
than 7,000 persons and five other companies employed more than 1,000 
men each. The Association's seven largest producers alone accounted 
for more than one-third of the output of all the state's shipping mines." 

Throughout the autumn of 1932, President Lewis had good reason 
to be alarmed at the success which Progressive strikers had had in 
persuading linns to sever old ties with the ICOA-UMWA bloc and 
join the Coal Producers Association of Illinois. This newly formed 
organization and independent small scale producers bad signed contracts 
wilh the I'M A to cover more than one- fourth of the 50,000 miners 
working in Illinois by mid-December of 1932. 

It became all loo apparent to Lewis thai die Progressive union was 
determined to put itself in a position to supplant the UMWA when the 
kilter's contract with the ICOA would expire on .March 31, 1933. Lewis 
could ill afford to gamble on whether or not his rivals would succeed, 
lb- therefore made a decisive move to protect his union's bold on the 
employers. 

On December 21. 1932, representatives of the Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors Association met in Chicago with officers of District 12. UMWA, 
and John I.. Lewis. The operators and the union formally agreed to 

" D.na concerning output anil number of employees computed from Illinois 
Department of Mine* and Minerals, Coal Report, 1933. Tabic II, pp. 30 ff. 
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renew the "emergency contract" for a period of two years following 

April 1, 1933. Renewal of a contract did not require a referendum 

vote of approval from (he membership. Taking an additional precau- 
tion against the rise of the PMA, the conference inserted in the 
contract a new paragraph requiring a union shop for members of the 
UMWA "when available anil when in the judgment of the operator 
the applicant is competent.""" 

The renewal of the UMWA-ICOA contract brought no immediate 
change in the Progressive union's tactics. The new organization Con- 
tinued to compete lor the allegiance of the miners of Illinois and to 
call its members mil mi strike if an employer refused to recognize a 
Progressive local. The PMA clung to its belief that if the miners 
joined it the new union could in due time persuade the operators lo 
recognize it. 

The Progressive union responded lo the United Mine Workers' pre- 
mature renewal of their contract by pushing its organizational cam- 
paign into southern Illinois. In Saline County it induced three operators 
to recognize the Progressive locals at their mines, and thereby added 
approximately 2..5UO working miners to those already under contract. 3 ' 
The more optimistic members of the PMA regarded this success as 
proof that their union would soon be able to replace its rival through- 
out all southern Illinois. 

The PMA won also the local at the Fidelity Mine (Number 11) 
of the United Klectrie Coal Companies. It did so, however, without 
basis for hope that the employer would sign a contract with the new 
union. This producer was employing Progressives in two of its other 
mines, but in neither had it granted the PMA more than limited 
recognition. Moreover, it had continued its membership in the Illinois 
Coal Operators Association, which recognized only the UMWA. The 
company allowed the men at Fidelity to work under the same kind of 
agreement as it had with its other Progressive locals: the PMA re- 
ceived the checkoff and was allowed to participate in the handling of 
grievances. 

Three locals at mines then operated by the Peabody Coal Company 
voted to become Progressive." Tile members of the union as a whole 
were reassured by Ibis feat, ignoring the implications of the producer's 

" I Kii/c .interment anil WorkbtQ Conditions betteeen the Illinois Coal Oper- 
ators' Association ami the International Union VhiWA awl District No. n 
I -Mir A. effective April I, /".?.' 

"Illinois Department of Mines ami Mineral*, Coal Heron, WSJ, rp. 32 
"These mines were No. M. in Perry County anil No* I-' and '17 in Saline 
County. The three mines employed a total of more than 2.000 nun in I9S.1, 
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continued refusal 10 employ any of the hundreds of Progressives 
already on strike at its mines in central Illinois. 

Taking so many men out on strike at the Peabody mines in southern 
Illinois had increased proportionately the size of the relief assessments 
which the working members throughout District 1 (Illinois) we e 
paying into the PMA. For the first time, some members and officers 
seriously questioned whether the union should order additional men 
to strike until it had put into the mines, as Progressives, more of the 
men already out, The conservatives on this issue were in a minority, 
however, and the union prepared to call a strike of all working miners 

in Franklin County. 

In issuiny a call to all the miners of a county, the PMA was de- 
parting from its established practice of securing a local at one mine 
after another. It timed the strike to prevent the Franklin County 
operators from putting into effect their new contract with the UMWA 
on April 1. 1933. The mines of the county employed approximately 
8,000 men at this time." 1 

llie Progressive Minct asserted that S3 percent of the Franklin 
Comity millers slopped working when the strike went into effect." In 
contrast is the tact thai the strikers did not succeed in persuading any 
employer to substitute Progressives for United Mine Workers in his 
mine. Although the new union's figures showing the extent of the 
strike were an overestimate, the results of the work stoppage proved 
conclusively that support from the miners would not assure the estab- 
lishment of a rival union. Working miners who remained away from 
their jobs were permanently suspended under the automatic penalty 
clause of the UMWA-ICOA contract, and six months later the I'MA 
reported having more than four thousand idle members in Franklin 
County.-"' The United Mine Workers of America remained secure, 
protected by a contract with the members of ihe Illinois Coal Oper- 
ators Association. 

Summary 

The use of varied techniques characterized the years of bitter con- 
llicl between the men who belonged to the Progressive Miners of 
America and ihosc belonging to the United Mine Workers. Each union 
made charges and counter charges against the other in bitter campaigns 
"' propaganda, ['he Progressives were somewhat more sensitive to the 

" Illinois Dcinirtmail of Mines and Minerals, Coal Report, 193.1, p. 20°. 
" March .It. 1933, p. 1. The strike had been called on March 26. 
"PMA. Puumtidl Report ... for the Months Mav, Jime. July, .Iw/ust, 
September, and October, 193}, pp. -I f. 
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impact Of these drives than were the United Mine Workers, The Pro- 
gressive union recognized as important tlic attitude of the member's 
family, and so devoted a great deal of attention to a program of 
strike relief and to the encouragement of n Woman's Auxiliary, 

The PMA relied upon a strike to prevent the coal operators from 
employing members of the rival union. When the Progressive union 
reinforced its demands by organizing picket lines, the UMWA coun- 
tered by supplying workers to take the place of strikers. Enjoying the 
advantage of being the established union, the UMWA did not use 
the strike as a means of defeating its competitor. It found that reliance 
on a contract with a group of large scale operators was a technique 
whose effectiveness the PMA could not equal. 
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IV. ROLE OF LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 

The intensity of feeling between the two unions was so great as 
to endanger a peaceful way of life in Illinois mining communities. 
This hostility eventually involved the government at local, county, state, 
anil Federal levels. On many occasions a crisis arose which brought 
interference from several agencies of government simultaneously; in 
a few instances even such a combination of power failed to prevent 
loss of life and destruction of property. 

Social costs of this interunion rivalry wort high. Loss of life and 
destruction of property were the most publicized costs but not the 
only ones. This struggle for control led also to an unusual outlay of 
public money for supporting extra police, deputy sheriffs, and National 
Guardsmen to maintain the peace and for handling an extended docket 
of cases in the courts. 

There were other costs, which, though less tangible, were for many 
persons in the mining fields the most serious of all. In the thinking of 
many strikers and miners there was a long-term loss of respect for the 
law and of confidence in the equality of men's rights before the law. 
There was a loss of faith in one's neighbors, who, through a difference 
of opinion about the two unions, had come to he suspected as enemies 
willing to bomb or even to kill. 

The extent of this violence was so great that being afraid of 
physical harm became a chronic attitude on the part of miners and 
strikers in those villages where the conflict between the two unions 
was acute. Undoubtedly some persons took advantage of the inter- 
union warfare lo commit crimes for which the offenders hoped the 
unionists would be blamed but which in reality were to settle old 
grudges. It has not been possible to make an accurate count of all 
crimes which directly resulted from the rivalry between Mine Workers 
and Progressives. 

One of the coal companies compiled a table entitled "( rimes Com- 
mitted as a Result of Mining Troubles. Period August 1, 1932 to 
October I, 1934." The list is not definitive in that it includes crimes 
lor which the motive could hardly be known, it omits others which 
occurred in Strife-torn communities in which the company owned no 
mines, and it is limited in time span. Nevertheless, the fact that 313 
offenses are listed gives a meaningful indication of the amount of 
violence in important mining fields of Illinois during those years. From 
a more inclusive list than this operator's, a few cases will be described 
as illustrative of the impact which rival unionism had upon the problem 
of law enforcement in Illinois from 1932 to 1938. 
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Because [he Progressive Miners of America could survive only if 
il ruptured established relationships which miners and operators had 
with each other through the United Mine Workers Union, the new 
organization found itself in conflict with the agencies of government 
far more frequently than the older union did. There is hardly a basis, 
however, for generalizing as to the relative lawlessness of the typical 
member of cither union. The miners had all been in one union until 
the break of 1932, and after thai time sonic persons In both unions 
committed illegal acts. 

The violence discussed in this chapter occurred almost exclusively 
during the first year after the miners withdrew from the U.MWA. to 
form the Progressive union. By mid summer of 1933 strikers' work 
places In the mines had ceased to exist, because of more efficient 
Utilization of the labor force, or hail been filled by United Mine 
Workers. Attempts to intimidate workers or strikers could have little 
effect on the number of employed members in either union, flitting 
working miners under contract was clearly recognized as the real 
goal of both organizations. After the summer of 1933 both turned to 
the Federal government for help in achieving this objective. 

An Environment of Violence 

The split in the UMWA occurred at a time when it had become a 
common practice in the mining towns for a man to take into his own 
hands the defense of his person and property. There was a prevalent 
feeling that after a man had received from the officers of the law as 
much help as he could, he was in no wise bound to let matters rest 
there. The hostility between the two groups of miners became so great 
that neither the government nor the individual was able effectively lo 
guard persons and properly against harm, and the interuniotl conflict 
therefore took place in an environment of fatal shootings and frequent 
bombings. 

By 1932, carrying arms had become such a usual custom in some 
villages that at least one company had put up a so called "gun board" 
where miners could place their guns before going below the surface.™ 
Being armed resulted in the unpremeditated killing of many persons 
in the mining communities during the years of the unions' most bitter 
hostility; to what extent it encouraged deliberate murder is almost im- 
possible to assess. Very few of the deaths were followed by conviction 
of an alleged slayer. 

" Bill of Exceptions, p, 807. United Stales v. Anderson el al. 
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The probability of personal violence was increased by the prevalence 
Of mass activities, ill which many members of the rival unions were 
Ihrown into direct contact with each other. For instance, a police officer 
was shot fatally in downtown Springfield when he attempted to restore 
order in a crowd of Progressives and United Mine Workers. A fight 
had started over the issue of a local union's affiliation. 

The presence of large numbers of pickets was an additional hazard 
to personal safely. The most tragic outbreak of violence between 
strikers and pickets occurred in Christian County. PicketCrS formed an 
unusually long line at I'cabody's Mine No. 7 on the first day of 
operations in 1933. Although the company's guards requested the group 
to disperse, Khxaid's chief of police declared that he would enforce 
the Progressives' legal right to picket."' 

hearing an outbreak of violence when they came out of the pit 
that evening, the workers left in a group, escorted by mine guards. 
Shots were lired. and within a few minutes two persons had been 
killed and twelve wounded. One of the dead was a company guard 
who had been especially disliked by the strikers because he had served 
recently in the National Guard." The other fatality was a picket's 
wife, who had been struck by a bullet as she let her husband into their 
home, which faced the mine gate. 

Shortly thereafter dynamite explosions shook Kincaid and destroyed 
the homes of two strikers. On the following morning a Peabody dock 
boss, commissioned as a deputy sheriff, was killed when bullets hit the 
car in which he was driving down the main street of Kincaid. 

Even during the early months of the interunion conflict, mining 
communities had good reason to fear that members of the warring 
factions would resort to willful destruction of property. Such violence 
might have any of several objectives: to shape public opinion, to in- 
fluence the miners in their choice, or to induce operators to recognize 
.nn- union and exclude the other. 

Two bombings which apparently were, attempts to influence public 
opinion occurred in Taylorvillc not long after the strike started. One 
damaged the plant of The Daily Breeze, the town's newspaper, which 
had published an editorial advocating that the miners (piit striking for 
the $6.10 scale." Other bombs were hurled at the homes of each of two 
persons prominently sympathetic to the strike," Such violence was to 
recur in some mining communities during as many as five years. 

"The PM, January 13. 1933. 

" St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 4, 1933. 

" Chicago Tribune, January 5, 1933. 

'The PM. December 2, 1932. 
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Violence apparently designed lo influence individual miners in 
their choice of unions was an almost daily occurrence in the counties 
in which members of the rival unions were competing for control of 
a local union or for jobs. Houses and automobiles were damaged by 
dynamite, union hulls and relief stations were bombed, and countless 
instances of lesser violence were reported by strikers and miners alike. 

Deliberate destruction reached its greatest extent, measured in 
terms of dollar value, with the bombing of property belonging to coal 
companies or to coal-hauling railroads. Such violence was presumed to 
be an attempt to induce a coal operator to choose one of the two rival 
unions. 

The list of such crimes is long, but the seriousness of such destruc- 
tion can be inferred clearly enough from two instances occurring after 
the strike had been in effect for some time. Dynamite destroyed the 
exhaust fan of l'eabody's Capitol mine (Springfield) while 350 men 
were working below." A time bomb wrecked the engine room of the 
mine which the Burlington Railroad owned at Valier." 

The destruction of mining properly might have been more exten- 
sive than it was, had not the operators taken positive measures against 
it. To protect their property, members of both operators' associations 
employed a force of private guards whenever the bitterness of inter 
union struggle seemed dangerous. These watchmen made buildings 
and machinery relatively secure. 

No amount of protection at a shipping mine, however, guaranteed 
the ultimate delivery of the coal to the market, because any train 
carrying coal remained liable to bombing. A single break in the track 
could stop shipments at least temporarily, and obviously it was im- 
practicable for either the railroad or the shippers to post guards along 
an entire right of way. 

The railroad which was most frequently bombed was the Chicago 
and Illinois Midland. A carrier of coal from Pcabody's mines in both 
Sangamon and Christian counties, the C. and I. M. was bombed sixteen 
limes within approximately three years after the conflict started be 
tween the rival unions.'" During the same interval there were fourteen 
additional occasions when a lire was started or dynamite planted on 
some other railroad's right of way in the mine fields." 

" Dili of Exceptions, pp. 150 fT., United Stales v. Anderson et at. 
" The I'M, September 3, 1935, p. 1. 

"Hill of Particulars, Transcript of Record, pp. 38 f.. United States v. 
Anderson et al. 
"Ibid. 
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Role of Local and County Officials 

The government frequently became involved during llie thirties ill 
trying to maintain or restore order in the mining communities. Recog- 
nizing thai mass activities, such as picketing and large meetings, 
increased the probability of an outbreak of violence, llie police and 
sheriffs tried to take special precautions when crowds of miners and 
strikers gathered. 

During the autumn of 1932, when the Progressives were first 
struggling to establish their union, the sheriff of hiilton County banned 
picketing within the area under his jurisdiction." The sheriff of 
Christian County went so far as to forbid congregating on the streets 
of Tavlorvillo and forming of mass picket lines at any mine within his 
jurisdiction. Despite the ban, the I'MA staged a mass meeting in 
Taylorville on October 12, and for their defiance about a thousand 
persons in the crowd of Progressives were arrested." 

The Progressives succeeded in having Christian County's sheriff 
enjoined from placing restrictions on meetings and picketing, but the 
respite was for only about a fortnight at the turn of the year. The 
outbreak of violence between miners and pickets at Kincaid on January 
3, 1933, gave cause for the reimposing of these restrictions. It seemed 
to justify the sheriff's contention that local and county officials did not 
have sufficient power to stop an outbreak of violence once it had begun. 

In mid-February, 1933, the sheriff and the state's attorney in 
franklin County banned all mass meetings and picketing in the area 
under their jurisdiction/" Here, as in Christian County, the ruling 
hampered the Progressives but not the UMVVA, inasmuch as the latter 
was not undertaking either activity at that time. 

Even where a sheriff did not issue a blanket ruling against picket- 
ing and meetings, be often attempted to give protection to one faction 
or the other. For example, deputy sheriffs in Williamson County dis- 
persed a UMWA local union meeting where the question of changing 
union affiliation was under hot debate." When Progressives tried to 
hold a rally at Dowell (Jackson County) the sheriff and a force of 
his deputies barricaded the highway leading into the county at that 
point and turned back all cars trying to enter." 

When violence broke out between pickets and National Guardsmen 
in Macon County, llie sheriff ordered the strikers to disperse. Having 

" UM If J, December 15. 1932, p. 9. 

"Bill of Exceptions, p. 61, I'nilcd Slates v. Anderson el al. 
" The I'M, February 17, 19.13, p. 1. 
"Ibid., February 2*. 1933, p. 1. 
"/WA.MsylS, 1933, p. 1. 
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refused to withdraw, the pickets were scattered by the use of teat gas. 
Forty pickets were arrested on charges of "unlawful assemblage and 
rioting."" In Sangamon County, deputy sheriffs attempted to guaran- 
tee safe passage to miners who wanted to cross the Progressives' picket 
lines at the Peabody mines .luring the winter of 1932-33. 

In Saline County, the sheriff did not give, the United Mine Workers 
enough protection to enable them to go through the PMA's picket line 
at the Hex Mine in Eldorado. He attempted to prevent violence by is 
suing an order against miners' entering the county from other regions 
to take up jobs in IVabody mines at a time when the Progressives 
were picketing there in large numbers. The I'eabody Coal Company 
and officers of the UMWA applied for an injunction restraining the 
sheriff from interfering with the importation of labor and were granted 
this temporary relief."'' 

Throughout the part of Illinois which was affected by the intcr- 
utiion Conflict, the sheriff frequently increased his force of deputies, in 
an effort to assure more complete control within his bailiwick. This 
practice resulted almost inevitably in the arming of persons who were 
biased toward one union or the other; during 1932-33 there were very 
few |>crsons who were wholly neutral in attitude toward the two unions. 

The United Mine Workers Journal announced the swearing in of 
more than two hundred "working miners" as deputy sheriffs for 
Christian County." This meant that all were members of the UMWA, 
for no Progressive was working in that part of the county. The 
county was divided into territories, and squad leaders were deputized 
to the various territories from the miner deputies." A former spy for 
the Peabody Coal Company testified in Federal court as follows con- 
cerning this arrangement: Peabody 's general superintendent in Chris- 
tian County "took over one of the sections of the sheriff's office anil 
despatched his men from there. . . . I Ic had approximately 100 to 
150 deputy sheriffs on his payroll."" 

When Progressives successfully prevented United Mine Workers 
from reporting for work at Peabody's Mine No. 43, in Saline County, 
an officer of the Illinois National Guard requested the sheriff to disarm 
the pickets. The sheriff thereupon deputized the pickets, who continued 
to carry guns." 

*' Ibid., November 25. 1932, p, I. 
" Bcnlon Evening Nevis, July 5, 1933. 
" November IS, 1932, p. 15. 

" Bill of Exceptions, p. 527, United Stales v. Anderson el at. 
' Ibid, p. 808. Testimony of Major C. .1. McMackin of the Illinois National 
Guard. 
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Repeatedly, alter a sheriff had taken some action in the miners' 
Conflict, written accounts slate that he and his deputies were present. 
Obviously, one law olliccr alone would have been unable to keep the 
peace when the groups of opponents were as large as they were for 
any mass activities connected with the union rivalry. 

On the other hand, the practice of deputizing miners or strikers 
constituted in itself a further hazard to the peace. Kor example, a 
double tragedy in Perry County ran he cited. A child had been shot by 
persons who tired into a miner's home. On the following day four 
deputies entered the home of a Progressive striker to micstion him am! 
a guest about this killing. All six men were armed. In an ensuing 
light, the two strikers were shot dead and a deputy was slightly 
wounded." 

A mining investigation committee, appointed by the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly, wrote as follows concerning the role of the counties' 
officials: 

Open law violations were permitted . . . prosecutions were neglected, and 
in some instances the law enforcing officers gave the support of their office 
to the faction with which they were affiliated. As a result, cold-blooded 
murders have gone unpunished, violations of the law have been sneered at, 
and the controversy itself has been fanned to greater intensity. It is the 
opinion of the Committee that if the law hail been thoroughly and impar- 
tially enforced by the sheriff and the State's Attorney in the respective 
counties, where the trouble has arisen, there woidd have been few if any 
violations of the law." 

Believing that a sheriff and his deputies could contribute to a union's 
success against a rival union, both the UMVVA and the PMA took an 
active part in county elections in 1934. The Progressives regarded as 
a bright omen the election of the candidate whom they had backed in 
each of four counties which had been the scene of prolonged conflict: 
Fulton, Sangamon, Christian, and Saline. 

The assistance which these men were able to give the new union 
proved to be only slight, however, because they were powerless to 
weaken the contract between the UMWA and the Illinois Coal Opera 
tors Association. As the permanence of that relationship became in- 
creasingly obvious, the PMA held fewer mass demonstrations, and 
the function of the sheriff in regulating them declined correspondingly. 

Intervention by the State of Illinois 

Above the level of local and county government the state of Illinois 
frequent ly became involved in the dispute between the miners' two 

"UMWJ, April 15, 1933. p. 7. 

"Illinois General Assembly, Mining Investigation Committee. Report. Ap- 
poiiucH pursuant to House Joint Kcsohition No. 16, 58t!i General Assembly. Typed. 
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unions. On several occasions when it seemed probable that tlie local 
police would be unable lo maintain order, a plea was sent to the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois to order the National Guard into the zone of trouble. 
Usually the local authorities requested ihcsc services after an operator 
had insisted that the local and county officials were not giving adequate 
protection to his properly and workers. On the Other hand, in case of 
a general outbreak of violence such as occurred during 1933 in Taylor- 
ville on January 3 -1, at Springfield on l-'iln nary 22-23, and at Harris- 
burg on October 4-5, the decision was apt to be made by local 
authorities. 

According to Carlos E. Black, then Adjutant General of Illinois, the 
fifteen months following the organizing of the I'MA marked an all- 
time high in days of active duty for the National Guard of Illinois."" 
During that interval members of the Guard served a total of 83,958 
man-days in the mine fields, a service which cost the state of Illinois 
more than half a million dollars."' 

The way in which the National Guard handled its assignment in 
one of the mining communities has been described graphically by the 
officer who was in command of the troops at the outset of each of the 
three major disturbances requiring the Guard to intervene in the inter- 
union warfare." When strikers from "all parts of Southern Illinois" 
assembled for a parade in Taylorville on October 12, 1932, the sheriff 
asked for help. The National Guard thereupon increased its forces to 
twenty-four officers and 413 men, a number approximately three 
limes as great as that of the forces in the county since September 18. 
(During the morning the troops already] on duty had surrounded the crowd 
assembled on the square and had driven them into the different rooms and 
offices of the Court House. This crowd of over 1200 persons was held 
within the Court House till sorted into different groups from separate com 
mutinies or towns. . . . These groups were then escorted to their auto- 
mobiles and trucks by details of soldiers and directed to leave the city. 
In this manner practically all out of town persons had been expelled from 
the city by two o'clock that afternoon. A few stragglers from this gathering 
along with a group of local striking miners again attempted to picket all 
working mines in the county that afternoon. These pickets, about 50(1 in 
number, were dispersed by the use of gas and the determined action of the 
troop s with bayonets and clubs without serious injury to anyone. 

"C. E. Black. "From the Adjutant General," 77ic Illinois tTiwrJ.oit.m, De- 
cember, 1933, p. S. 

" Ibid. The duly was served In four counties: Christian, 58,827 days; Saline, 
I3.6W days; Sangamon, 10,095 .lays; I-'tilton, 1,212 days. 

" Robert W. Davis. "Riot Duly," Tht Illinois Guardsman, March, 1934, pp. 6 
ff. Davis was a lieutenant colonel of the 130lli Infantry, Illinois National Guard. 
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On the morning of the following day, the soldiers defeated the 
attempts of a "mob of over 2,000 persons" to block the road to l'ea- 
body's mine in Taylorville. 

The tactics employed in llus action was the use of small holding ilctach- 
mcnts in front of the mob on the different streets while gas detachment* 
working with them disorganized the mob with gas anil smoke, the remainder 
of our forces working from the flanks and rear of the mob. This action 
proved very effective although in several places physical opposition was 
directed toward our Hoops. . . . 

Several other attacks . . . [against the troops] were prevented only by 
the use of bayonets with the result that several members of the mob Buffered 
minor wounds from bayonet jabs. Two members of the mob were more 
seriously wounded by bullet wounds, one wounded in the hip and the other 
in I lie arm. , . . 

The determined action of the troops . . . permanently established the 
determination of the troops and the fact that their weapons were actually 
loaded and that the men would shoot in case of necessity. All this had a 
very quieting effect upon all the disturbing faction and physical resistance 
to activities of troops ceased practically over night. 

To protect life and property in the vicinity of Taylorville the 
Guard maintained a patrol of forty cars during a period of more than 
eight weeks. The motor patrols carried an average of four men per 
car. The Guard maintained also an intelligence organization which was 
responsible for keeping the military informed of the miners' and 
strikers' plans. 

To Henry Homer, installed as Democratic governor of Illinois in 
January, 1933, the Progressives looked for a fair handling of their 
problems. The Governor promptly brought representatives of the 
operators and of each of the unions inlo joint conferences with him. 
After a month of frequent discussions with persons directly affected 
by the strike, he proposed three alternative solutions. These were: the 
combining of the two unions, the holding of a referendum to deter- 
mine which union was preferred by the majority of the miners, and 
the creation of a board of arbitration to rule on the issues in the 
dispute." 

The first of these was not acceptable to either union. Holding a 
referendum vole was a solution which the Progressives had already 
endorsed, hut which John Walker, district president of the CJMWA, 
rejected, bear that the PMA was at that moment the dominant Organi- 
zation in Illinois is implied by his comments on this proposal: 
The suggestion of a referendum vote to decide what union will control in 
Illinois would be suicidal in view of the fact that there arc thousands of 

■ SI. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 7, 1933. Editorial. 
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miners throughout the country who arc members oi the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, who believe in its principles, and who do not want to 
compromise it in any way," 

The Progressives, on (he other hand, would not agree to accept 
arbitration. 

The Governor then ruled (hat no deputy sheriff might be hired 
or paid by anyone except the county, and no civilian in Christian 
County might carry arms. 1 " Although peaceful picketing, free speech, 
and free assembly would be allowed, the state would consider inflam- 
matory agitation a violation of the peace. 00 These stipulations reflect 
the nature of the problem of maintaining the peace where miners and 
strikers were struggling for control. 

The General Assembly of Illinois intervened directly in the dispute 
by appointing a committee to investigate Conditions in the state's coal 
fields. Six months elapsed before the group filed its report." 

The committee pointed out that underlying the impasse of 1932 
were antipathies not only within the UMWA but also among the 
operators. The two factions among the employers consisted of the 
independent operators who, in general, controlled the hand-worked 
mines and, second, members of the operators' association, whose mines 
were large-scale and mechanized. It should be noted that this bifurca- 
tion paralleled roughly the operators' alignment with the two unions, 
for the Progressives' contracts included many hand-loading mines and 
the L'MWA's agreements were mainly with mechanized mines. 

The committee recognized that the battle between the two unions 
was in part a struggle for jobs. It estimated that during the spring of 
1933 there were more than twice as many miners attached to the 
state's coal industry as there were jobs. The Report noted that the 
operators had aggravated the bitterness of competition for jobs when 
ever they imported miners to replace strikers. 

The committee's recommendations included, among others, the 
following: 

1. That the governor he given power to remove from office local law- 
enforcement officers who fail to perform their duties fully and impartially. 

2. That the necessary legal machinery he set up authorising arbitration 
in controversies wherein I In: public interest is affected or a great industry 
of this state is threatened with destruction. 

" VMW.I, February 15, 193.1, p. 10. 
'Ibid, 

•'Si. Louis Pott-Dispatch. February 7, 1933. Editorial. 

" Illinois General Assembly, Mining Investigation Committee, Report. For 
complete citation, sec footnote 59. 
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The program was never put into effect. The General Assembly re- 
ceived the committee's recommendations so late that it did not find 

time to act on them before it adjourned. 

Summary 

The intenmion conflict resulted in high social colts and therefore 
gave the public a direct interest in the rivalry. The entire struggle for 
dominance among Illinois miners occurred in an environment of 
violence. The prevalence of the custom of being armed gave a sinister 
aspect to many individual disputes, and the growing proportions of 
mass activities such as picketing increased the probability of conflict. 

There is evidence of frequent willful destruction of property, 
apparently planned as a means of influencing opinion in favor of one 
union or the other. Some violence was presumably directed at winning 
the sympathy of the general public, some at inducing operators to sign 
one union's contract rather than the other's, and some at influencing 
the miners' choice. 

At local and county levels, impartial administration of justice was 
difficult to achieve because almost no one in the mining communities 
was wholly neutral in his attitude toward the rival unions. In numerous 
instances the sheriff restricted or banned mass activities, hoping thereby 
to reduce the probability of violence. The slate of Illinois tried to 
restore order by sending in the National Guard on numerous occasions, 
and in some instances for prolonged tours of duty. Governor Homer's 
efforts to mediate the dispute brought no agreement from the two 
unions. A Mining Investigation Committee, appointed by the General 
Assembly of Illinois, filed a report which was significant in that it 
stressed the economic bases for the split in the UMVV'A. It did not 
result in any formal action by the state. 
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V. ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Unemployment had continued to spread throughout Uie United 
Slates (luring all llic months of the early conflict between the miners. 
To combat the severe depression of which unemployment was hut one 
symptom, President Roosevelt signed the .National Industrial Recovery 
Act on June 16, 1933. Under its Section 7(a), the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively received legal approval. The Act 
brought to the bituminous coal miner an almost immediate change in 
his union status. If he did not belong to any union on June 16, 1933, 
he probably soon joined the UMW'A. If he had been a United Mine 
Worker previously, he quickly found that his union had become a 
powerful body which dominated the American labor movement. If he 
was a member of the I'M A, his hopes that his union would control 
the industry were buried beneath the overwhelming growth of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

The dispatch and ingenuity which Lewis showed in staging a 
campaign to organize the miners mark him as an exceptional strategist, 
a man with tremendous power of leadership. Meanwhile the Progres- 
sives" officers were passive. They were bound by the statement of policy 
which the executive board had announced only live days before the 
Recovery Act went into effect : the I'M A could not risk undertaking a 
national program at that time. These men did not foresee that as be- 
tween rival unions success would come to the one which grasped most 
effectively the advantage implicit in the sudden upheaval which the 
NIRA had brought to established relationships. 

The PMA hoped that the National Recovery Administration would 
help it void the existing contracts between the UMWA and members 
of the Illinois Coal Operators Association. Without assistance from 
some outside agency, the new union's growth would be at a virtual 
standstill during the eighteen months while these contracts were to 
■■emain in effect. 

The 1'MA promptly presented its case to the Administration. It 
asserted that it had 11,763 members on strike lor recognition at the 
mines of nine large producers in Illinois and that these strikers were 
almost 80 percent as numerous as the Mine Workers currently em- 
ployed in these mines."" The union requested the Code Authority to 
return the jobs in struck mines to the men holding them before the 

"I'M A, "Proposed Bituminous Coal Code, Appendix B. Submittal to ttic 
National Recovery Administration . . . Mine 19, 193.1." The Chicago office of the 
Bituminous Coal Labor Board, Division II, kindly made available a copy of this 
proposal. In subsequent footnotes, the Board will be referred to as BCf.B, Div. II. 
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dispute. It asked also that employees be allowed to designate the union 
which would handle their grievances and receive the checkoff. When 
the Bituminous Coal Code became effective on October 2, 1933, it did 
not include either of these provisions. 

The Richberg Mission 

Governor Horner asked the Recovery Administration to send an 
impartial representative into the Illinois mine fields as soon as the 
Bituminous Coal Code was made effective. The Hoard sent Donald R. 
Richberg, chief counsel of the NRA. 

Kichhcrg's opinion of conditions in Illinois was inevitably affected 
by events which occurred while he was in the state. The unions could 
not have failed to foresee that any action which they took at just that 
time would come to his immediate attention. The Progressives in Saline 
County apparently were intent upon showing the Recovery Administra- 
tion that the miners were strongly opposed to Pcabodys policy of 
employing only United Mine. Workers. They failed to see that a display 
of strength might antagonize the NRA. 

The PMA had succeeded in establishing a local at every mine in 
Saline County and had persuaded four of the live large-scale producers 
to grant a contract to it. The Peabody Coal Company alone was con- 
tinuing to employ United Mine Workers under the contract signed 
between the members of the Illinois Coal Operators Association and 
the UMWA. The company owned two active mines in the county, No. 
43 and No. -17, but had suspended operations at No. 47 more than six 
months previous to Richberg's visit. 

Despite the defection of many former Mine Workers to the Pro- 
gressive union, the company was able to man the crews at No. 43 by 
recruiting labor from at least three sources. It ceased its program of 
work sharing at No. 43, where the average number of men working 
had been only 60 percent of the average number on the payroll."" 
Additional unemployed miners were available from men whom the 
closing of No. 47 had idled. Many recruits were available also at other 
mines in southern Illinois. Tension between United Mine Workers anil 
Progressives had been high for many months. 

On the night after the signing of the Code, the l'MA held a meet- 
ing in Harrisburg's City Mall and laid plans for mass action to support 
its demands for recognition at Peabody 's Mine No. 4.V° The union 

"Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals, Coal Report, 1932, p. 63. shows 
the count of employees. 

"Many statements concerning llicsc events of October .1-3. 1933, are contained 
in Bill of Exceptions, United Stales v. Anderson el at See, for example, pp. 31 f„ 
92 ff., 106. 
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attracted several hundred persons to its mass meeting in the town's 
square on the following evening and from thai group scut a well- 
armed force of picketers to Hie mine. 

Informed of the plan for this mass picketing, the subdistrici officers 
of the UMWA drove to the mine that night to give support to the 
operator and the workers. These officials were well- fortified for what- 
ever violence might arise, for they arrived in an armored truck and 
carried guns. Bitter conflict between members of the two unions 
occurred. 

Elsewhere in the county a bomb exploded on a railroad bridge of a 
branch line leading In l'eabody's idle Mine No. 47. In a nearby village 
the windows were blasted OUt oi a hotel where some United Mine 
Workers had been staying. 

Calls to Springfield brought reinforcement for the members of the 
Illinois National Guard already at I l.trrisburg, and led the (iovcrnor 
to notify the Progressives' board member in that district that unless he 
slopped the rioting be would not be allowed to represent the PMA in 
the conferences which Richlierg was to hold in Springfield the follow- 
ing day. 

In his formal report, Ricbberg commented as follows about events 
in Saline: 

No agency of government can attempt Successfully to enforce even the just 
claims of those who arc openly defying the authority of the government. 
. . . The conditions at Harrisburg mean either that the leaders of these 
miners have no control over their followers, or that they arc promoting 
violence to accomplish their ends." 

Inasmuch as the contract of each union was in conformity with 
the Bituminous Coal Code, "any mine operated under such a contract 
should be free from interference." His recommendations as to rela- 
tions between labor and management in the coal fields of Illinois 
included the following: existing contracts should be respected by the 
unions and by the individual operators; peaceful means of self-organi- 
zation should be permitted) but coercive techniques prohibited; a union 
or an operator should have the right to appeal to the Bituminous Coal 
Labor Hoard "for impartial . . . determination of the rights of the 
parties in accordance with the requirements of the law and justice." 

There unquestionably was full legal justification for Kichherg's 
findings. The report failed, however, to acknowledge the difficulty 
of framing a single definition of ''justice" which would be acceptable 
to the operators and to both the minority and the majority factions 
among the miners. So long as an operator and a worker each felt that 

" UillVJ, November 1, 1933, pp. 3 f. This gives the full text of the rc]>ort. 
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lie had the right to control the same job in a mine, ami the two were in 
disagreement as to whether g United Mine Worker or a Progressive 
should be given that job, there would he cause for conflict. 

Cases Before the Bituminous Coal Labor Board 

With the Richbcrg Report in mind, both the Progressive Miners and 
the I'MWA turned to the Bituminous Coul Labor Hoard, Division II. 
for help in establishing claims to jurisdiction over contested mine." 
in the state of Illinois. L>]>on the demise of the NilRA and the estab- 
lishment of the .National Labor Relations Hoard in 1935, the unions 
turned lo the latter board for help, The cases involved at least three 
types of problems but were alike in that all concerned mines which 
were employing organized workers at the lime when the case was 
brought to the Board. The decisions followed rather closely the prin- 
ciples that Richberg had laid down. 

Of these three types of cases, two involved companies which had 
long been unionized. One group of these firms belonged to the Illinois 
Coal Operators Association and therefore were operating under the 
contract which the members of the Association had signed with the 
UMWA. The second classification of unionized employers included 
those operators which did not belong to the TCOA but independently 
had signed a contract with the UMWA. The third type of case arose 
out of a situation in which the operator had withheld recognition from 
both the UMWA and l'MA until after the Code had gone into effect 
A full review ol the Board's docket for Illinois will not be presented: 
instead, one illustration of each type of case will be given. 

Illustrative of cases involving the Illinois Coal Operators Associa- 
tion is one concerning the Peabodv Coal Company.' 3 The Progressive 
Miners requested the Hoard to hold a representation election at mines 
43 and -17 in Saline County, The I'M A stated that it was the union 
preferred by the majority of men at these two mines. 

The Hoard denied the petition on the grounds thai it was not a 
court of law and therefore could not rule on the validity of the 
UMWA-ICOA contract under which Peabodv was trying to operate 
these mines. "The application of Section 7-A must wait upon the 
expiration of valid contracts.'" 1 

"The facts concerning this case arc taken from BCI.B, Oiv. II, "Decision 
. . . in the Matter of the Peabody Mines Nos. .17 and 43 Located at Harrisburg, 
Illinois." Mimeographed. 

11 Sec "Report rc: Hearing on the Appeal of the Progressive Miners' Union 
from ;li<: Decision of ihc Divisional Coal Labor Hoard for Division II in the 
I'eabody Coal Company Case, February 19. 1934." Mimeographed. 
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The Progressives appealed the decision of the Divisional Coal 
Labor Board to the National Bituminous Coal Labor Hoard. The latter 
upheld the ruling of die divisional hoard. The union's attorney then 
filed an elaborate bill of complaint against the 1'eabody Coal Company. 
On receiving the bill the District Court of Eastern Illinois ruled thai 
the union lacked cause for action for affirmative relief outside the 
NIRA. 

When the board of Division II ruled on the Peabody case ii ordered 
that the same principle should be applied to two oilier members of 
the Illinois Coal Operators Association: United Electric and Truax- 
Traer. Although both these companies had been employing Progressives 
under an informal arrangement which did not force ihe operator to 
sign a contract with the PMA, the Hoard ruled that the ICOA UMWA 
contract was still in effect: 

The payment of the checkoff lo the . . . Local Union and the use of the 
Pit Committee of the Progressive Miners of America, and such informal 
arrangements as were in effect, did 1101 constitute an abrogation of the 
contract with the United Mine Workers of America nor the recognition of 
the Progressive Miners of America. 1 ' 

A second classification of cases heard by the Bituminous Coal Labor 
Board, Division II, concerns companies which had signed a contract 
with the UMWA but which were not members of any operators' 
association. Most of these decisions simply followed Ihe precedent 
which ihe Hoard had laid down in the Peabody case, but one of the 
Progressives' petitions raised a different issue because ihe employer 
did not sign his contract with the UMWA until after the Code was 
signed. 

Although the Interstate Coal Company had maintained a contract 
with ihe UMWA in the pasl, Ihe employer had terminated Ihe Contract 
on March 2-1. 1933, when lack of funds forced him to close the mine." 
The union informed him that ii would allow no United Mine Worker to 
return to his cmphn until he had paid all back wages. 

A court receiver look over the mine and seven months later leasc.l 
it lo another operator. The lessee signed a contrail wilh Ihe CMW \ 

"HCI.II, Div. II, "Decision in Ihe Complaint of the Progressive Miner? of 
America ngainst Ihe United Electric Coal Company, Mine No. 9, Cuba, Illinois, 
March 12, 1934." gee a u,, i|„. Board's decisions concerning two other mines: 
United Klcctric's m Hi.Qii.mh (March 14, 1934) ami Tronx-Trncr'i nl Si. David 
(March 13, 19.W). 

"The facts pertaining to this case are taken from BCLB, Divi 11. "Decision 
. . . in the Mailer of the Complaint Against the Interstate Coal Comp anv in 
Connection with Mine No. 21 a: West Frankfort, Illinois. September -I 19.11 " 
Mimeographed, 
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Oil November 7, 1933, and resumed operations. The l'MA brought to 
the I oal Labor Hoard, Division II, the question of whither or not the 
lessee ac ted within the requirements of the Bituminous Coal Code who,, 
he Sl g„ed a union-shop contract and thereby excluded the members of 
the other union. 

In its decision i„ this case the Hoard ruled thai the lessee could 
have been bound by the results of a referendum among his employees, 
irrespective ot whether he signed a union contract before or after 
opening the mine, inasmuch as the Progressives were now requesting 
a referendum not among the company's employees but among former 
miners of Intestate's U es, Frankfort colliery, the Hoard denied the 

petlfaCfl. The fact that loyal Progressives did not accept work when 
the mute reopened, because they knew that the employer was under 
contract with the UMWA, seems to raise a serious question as to 
whether he had been guilty of violating Section 7(a) of the Recovery 

I he third type of case which came before the Hituminous Coal 
Labor Board, Division II. involved companies which had not had * 
union contract before the Code was put into effect but signed uric 
afterwards. This was the experience of the Prairie State Coal Compam. 
with a mine at Mark ( Putnam County). The operator had refused ir, 
sign a union contract, saying that he could not afford to pay the union's 
scale of wages. When the Code became effective and he could no longer 
rettisc to pay the standard rate he prepared to sign a contract/" 

An informal referendum showed a majority of the employees to be 
in tavor of joining the I 'MA. After the men had worked for ten days, 
bcheving that Prairie Slate would sign with the union of their choice, 
they were suddenly confronted with the fact that the UMWA had won 

the contract. The Progressives struck I forced the employer to close 

the mine lor lack of workers willing to fr oss a picket line. The case 
was referred to the BCLB, Division 1 1, ,„,d on the advice of the State's 
Attorney the men returned to work to await the Hoard's hearings. 

After receiving testimony from the operator, front representatives 
of the two unions, and from numerous emploveos, ihe Hoard ruled in 

part as follows: 

«** «*■ United Mine Workers was made after the 
mtummous .oal Code was adopted, it nmsi conform to the provisions of 
lie I tide and 1 since due appeal has been made on the question of represents- 
Hon amoiiK the men under the provisions of Section 7(a) of the N. \. K. A. 

"BCLB, l)iv. II, "Evidence in Ihe Mark .Mine Controversy Mark Illinois 
Heard M Granville. Illinois, Saturday. December 2S, 1*8 . . .'t„kT' 
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the board holds thai the contract entered must yield to the superior author- 
ity of the law and the code." 

The Roarrl conducted a referendum by secret ballot and found 264 
employees to be in favor of affiliation with the I 'MA and 146 in favor 
of the UMWA. It there fore ordered the operator of the Mark mine 
to bargain collectively with the Progressives. 

The National Labor Relations Board 

The Bituminous Coal Code was voided in 1935 when the Supreme 
Court declared the National Industrial Kccoven Act unconstitutional. 

Labor's right to collective bargaining was re-enacted in the National 
Labor Relations Act (1935). and the regulation of that right went to 
the National Labor Relations Hoard. Following the principles laid down 
by the Bituminous Coal Labor Board, the new board introduced no 
important changes in the policies which were applied to the interunion 



Board but might be appealed. 

Of the cases which came to the National Labor Relations Board 
from Region 13, by far the most important ones involving the miners 
of Illinois were concerned with Mine 1! at Springfield. In the interval 
1937-1940, union rivalry at this mine gave rise to a complaint case and 
two representation cases. 7 " 

Mine B had been under contract to the UMWA from 1925 to 1932. 
It acceded to the demands of strikers when they revolted against the 
established union in 1932, and for the next five years it was operated 
under a contract w ith the I'M A. 

Ihe UMWA meanwhile fostered anti- Progressive sentiment among 
members of the l'MA in the Springfield area and by 1937 was able to 
establish a provisional local among a dozen men employed at Mine li. 
The Progressives accused the Operator Of breaching his union-shop 
contract when he persisted in employing these United Mine Workers." 

" TiCLB, Dlv. II, "Decision in the Mailer of die Marie Mine located at Mark. 
Illinois. January 4, 1934." Mimeographed 
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The I'MA called a strike and set up picket lines. The mine remained 
clawed for iwenty-seveu months.™ 

Each union demanded that the operator give it a contract and 
Showed him petitions from more than two-thirds of the work force to 
prove its claims to being the union preferred by the majority. Con- 
t ranted with this conflicting evidence, the employer signed with the 
UMWA. The I'MA was determined to have its claims upheld and pe- 
titioned the regional office of the National Labor Relations Hoard to 

hold an election. 

Both unions recognized the significance of Mine B as a factor in 
the survival of the I'MA. Although the new union had been able to 
obtain a contract from all but one of the large-scale operators in Sanga- 
mon County in 1932. its hold in the count) Had been weakened grad- 
ually. In 1936 a mine employing 3-16 Progressives had been closed. In 
the following year a mine employing Progressives was sold to a 
company which was under contract with the rival union, and the finan- 
cial difficulties of a third mine made its continued operation, under 
a I'MA contract, improbable. The loss of 450 or more members at Mine 
13 would shake the I'MA seriously; for only two large-scale producers 
in Sangamon County would then remain under contract to the new 
union. 1 " 

The Labor Hoard's election at Mine 15 on December IS, 1937. 
showed the I'MA to have 4IM votes ami the UMWA only 25." The 
ballot had been taken alter an inU-rval of bitterly hostile campaigning 
hy the two unions. The employer immediately suspended Operations for 
a period of "indefinite duration," contending that the interunion con 

(lict had made his mining unprofitable. 

The second case which the Progressives at Mine IS brought to the 
Labor Relations Board was a complaint case, which pertained to the 
operator's having discriminated in favor of the UMWA and against its 
rival. The Hoard upheld the charges of the PMA and ruled that as 
affirmative action the operator of Mine 1) must give preference to his 
former Progressive employees if he resumed production. 

Instead of reopening Mine H, this employer bought another mine 
in Springfield, Mine A. and signed a contract with the United Mine 

W^H^MOipT™ 01 M "" y Ub *" S * c ""' "V' 1 m? ' >' s; : 

-' KMa on opinion of mines :„ut mimUr of employee taken fro,,, Illinoli 

v i'""" K 1 v, '" r5 Minerals, Coal Ktperl, IWI-I'W. Reports o. Slate 

rnspeclorx, 

"Illinois Slnh- Journal (SprmRncM). I.ineury 4, 10.111. 
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Workers for its operation. Not until November, 1939, did he begin 
rehiring at Mine 11 and once more open the mine. Within about seven 
months, the U.MVVA was sufficiently sure of its control over the newly 
constituted work crews al Mine II to petition the NLK11 for a repre- 
sentation election there. Only by winning such an election could the 
operator void the Hoard's order in the Progressives' complaint ease 
of the previous year. 

In this second representation election at Mine II, January 20, 1911 , 
the UMWA obtained more than two-thirds of the voles and therefore 
was certified as the agent for collective bargaining at the pit. The 
persistence of the operator anil of Lewis's provisional officers had won 
Mine I! for the UMWA, The Progressives retained a contract with 
only one shipping operator iu Sangamon County, a former stronghold. 

The Federal Courts 

Gradually the Progressives recognized the futility of their hope lo 
replace the UMWA. They saw that taking men out on strike would 
not shake an operator's resistance so long as he did not want to employ 
Progressives and could obtain a sufficient number of "strikebreakers." 
To the operator's arguments that he could not abrogate his contract 
with the UMWA was now added the sanction which the Bituminous 
Coal Labor Hoard and NLRB had given to his position. 

Frustrated, some Progressives resorted to intimidating employers 
who had denied the new union's requests for recognition. In its most 
violent form, this intimidation assumed the proportions of large scale 
destruction of property of coal operators or of coal carriers. Local 
law enforcement officers had difficulty in apprehending the offenders. 
During 1935, (he Federal government entered Illinois lo investigate 
complaints that there had been interference with the mails and restraint 
of trade. A Federal grand jury indicted forty-one defendants, thirty- 
six of whom were members of the Progressive Miners of America. 

The government listed forty-five instances in which an attempt had 

beer, made lo destroy properly of a company involved in the mine war, 
The prosecution alleged that these bombings were not isolated events 
but were committed by the defendants, who had acted jointly with the 
"common purpose of stopping coal production by means of direct 
methods or impeding railroad transportation."' 9 The court procedure 
moved slowly, so that sentences were not pronounced until the end of 

"FnctJ concerning tins case arc taken from United Stales v. Andenon el al., 
101 R 2d .125 (CCA. 7lh. Km. 
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1937. Thirty-six men were convicted. Each was sentenced to four 
years in a penitentiary and lined $20,000.* 

Ihe Progressive Miners were stunned by such a sentence. These 
persons from mining communities found little meaning in a total of 
three-quarters of a million dollars to he levied as lines. They protested 
as an evidence of injustice the fact thai the jury had reached its deci- 
sion after deliberating for only an hour and a half. Their greatest 
bitterness, however, resulted from their belief that persons in sympathy 
With the UMWA bad also been guilty of major crimes but bad gone 

unconvicted. 

The Progressives flaunted ibeir denial of their members' guilt by 
promptly nominating fourteen of the thirty-four convicted members 

as district officers of the PMA, 

As an aftermath of violence, many operators were afraid to employ 
Progressives. This loss of prestige with the operators was not the only 
cost to the PMA. The union's outlay for legal services, even before the 
appeal had been carried to the Circuit Court, exceeded SIOO.OOO.' Far 
worse, the members found cause to lose faith in each other, for the 
prevalence of "stool pigeons" in the union's locals bad been attested 
repeatedly by witnesses called by both prosecution and defense. 

On the otber hand, the trials made many Progressives more hostile 
than ever to the UMWA, for the latter had played an important role 
in the prosecution's obtaining evidence. The older union gave assistance 
to the state in identifying possible suspects, in locating witnesses, and 
in explaining what happens at the local level in a trade union. 

The facts brought out at the trials cost the union the public's good 
will. Seeing for the first lime a composite picture of the extent to 
which violence bad plagued some mining communities, the public was 
surfeited with the whole setup. Tt tended to lay on one union the blame 
for all the crimes committed in connection with the mine war, over 
looking the fact that there were lawless men in both organizations. In 
fact, the public's previous apathy toward violence in the mining com- 
munities had allowed the use of intimidation against many individuals. 
Tlie general indifference had been soniewbal penetrated when a fifteen 
year old daughter of a miner had been killed by a shot fired through 
the window of her parents' home, but the publ ic had taken no effective 
steps. I f more people had pushed for prompt arrest and fair trial of 

" After intricate maneuvering by the union's lawyers, the sentences were 
shortened, so that only two ot the Progressives served more than sixteen months. 
(PMWA, Joint Report, 1912, p. 4). 

" PMA, Joint Report. 19.18, p. 23. 
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persons thought guilty of violence against fellow miners, the intimida- 
tion probably would never have been extended to include the coercion 
of operators through the destruction of corporate property. 

During the period in which the conspiracy trial occurred, the Pro- 
gressive .Miners were brought into the Federal courts on charges quite 
different from the ones reviewed above. These cases involved the 
United Electric Coal Companies' Keel Kav mine al Krecburg, Illinois. 
The operator had posted notice that after April 1, 1933, he would cease 
employing Progressives, and the I'MA had been able to prevent United 
.Mine Workers from crossing its picket line to report for work. Located 
in St. Clair County, this mine had been employing Progressives under 
an informal arrangement with the local. The area was one in which 
sympathy for the new union was so strong that the operator had been 
forced to grant this limited recognition to the new union, although the 
company was not willing to sign a contract with the I'MA. Although 
United Electric had signed the renewal of the "emergency contract.'' 
its attempts to resume operations met with such vigorous picketing 
from the local miners that the Red Kay mine remained idle during 
most of 1933 and 193-1. 

In .November, 1934, the United Electric Coal Companies applied 
for an injunction restraining District 1 of the I'MA and its officers, 
fifteen local unions, and sixty-six individual members from picketing 
the mine at Freeburg, or otherwise interfering with its operation."" The 
United States District Court at East St. l.ouis denied the injunction 
as being illegal under the Norris-LaCuardia Act. At this time Judge 
\\ ham saiil in part: 

Hie evidence shows, however, that . . . when UE signed its contract with 
the- I MWA all of tin employees of the Krccburg mine were then members 
of the Progressive Miners. Surely a closed shop agreement with the United 
Mm. Workers under those conditions . . . was contrary to public policy. 
I cannot believe that public policy . . , would compel the employees at one 
mine ... in K ivi up their chosen organization and representatives jus! 
because a greater number of employees at other distant mines of the same 
employer has chosen another organization and other representatives." 

The operator carried his case to the Circuit Court of Appeals and 
there received relief "which relied upon the doctrine of inducing 

*UniM F.ltclric Coal Camftniei v. Rice, 9 K Suppl, 635 (19.M). 

"Ibid. UE had employed Progressives temporarily al its mines No 19 at 
Culm (Fulton County) and So, 11 ai DuQuoln (Perry County) in 1932. By \m 
these two mines, in addition to IT.'s two it Danville, were employ infi United Mine 
Y\ orkcrs. 
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breach of contract."** Commenting on this decision, Galenson said in 
his book on rival unionism : 

. . . . the crucial definition contained in the Norris-Latniardia Act is thai 
of "labor dispute," innitnuch as the statute is inoperative unless i given 

coin rovers)- may lllua Ihs characterized. The most eoinmon attack upon the 
application of the Acl to rival union disputes has centered upon the asser- 
tion that this category of labor controversy does not fall within the 
statutory definition." 

Taking this point of view, the court asserted that where rival unions 
were competing for a contract with an employer there was not a labor 
dispute within the meaning of the Act, and therefore the unions were 
liable to being restrained by an injunction. The Supreme Court refused 
lo review the case."" 

Having been unable lo man a crew for the Red Ray mine during 
19.53, the company brought suit against the I'M A for damages of 
$•100,000."' After lengthy procedures, the Federal court at East St. 
Louis awarded damages of SI 17.000 against the union, fifty five mem- 
bers, and sixteen locals." Although the award was voided when the 
union and the operator settled the case out of court for $35,000," the 
court's decision is highly significant as it affected organized labor, for 
more than half of the award had been to compensate the employer for 
loss of profits during the strike. If this principle had been followed 
generally by the American courts, the effect would have been to limit 
immeasurably the willingness of unions to take the risk of picketing 
during a strike. 

These two cases constitute only a small fraction of the number 
which brought the Progressives into the Federal courts as either plain- 
tiff or defendant. They cost the organization hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and did little to improve its position. The decisions of the 
court did much to make the members of the union hostile to the 
government, an antagonism already bitter because of experiences with 
local law enforcement, the stale of Illinois, the Bituminous Coal l abor 
Board, and the National Labor Relations Hoard. 

"Waller Gnlonson, Mint Unionism ill Iht United Statu (New York: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs. 1910), p 1/7. The rax- appears as HO 1' 2.1 I 
<lo.<5). 

"Ibid., pi'. 157 i. Inilenson presents a penetration analysis of die case. 

"l/J/IW, March I, 1106; p. 6. 
"/J»i/y Mvatate, October 2". W37. [Bellovllkr, III. I 
"1 Laboi Relations Reporter 374 ( January 24. i'W8). Subsequent references 
to ihis source appear as LRR. 
"2 I KK 201 ( \pril 11, 19.38) 
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Summary 

The enactment of Uie NIRA marked the beginning of a new period 
in the interunioii conflict among Illinois miners. The two unions and the 
operators thereafter relied extensively on the Federal government for 
helti in settling dispute! growing out of the jurisdictional rivalry. 

The Bituminous Coal Labor Hoard, represented by iis general 
counsel, laid down in 1933 two principles which were to underlie suhse- 
quent rulings not only by this Hoard but also by its successor, the 
National tabor Relations Hoard. These policies were the disapproval 
of the use of coercive measures to influence men or operators in their 
choice belweeu unions ami. second, a determination mil to disturb exist- 
ing contracts unless they violated the N'IKA or. Inter, the NI.KA. The 
application of the mltcr principle proved a handicap to the I rogrcssivcs, 
who were eager to put an end to the closed-shop contract which the 
UMWA had maintained with the members of the Illinois l.'oal Oper 
ators Association. 

The Federal courts handled many cases which grew out of the 
unions' rivalry . Of these, the most publicised was a trial of 36 1'ro- 
gressives and 5 other men on charges of a conspiracy to restrict 
interstate commerce and to interfere with the mails. The PMA found 
the expense of the trial very burdensome, arid its prestige suffered 
seriously from the conviction of 3-1 members. The United Electric Coal 
Companies sued lor damages caused when the Progressives' picket line 
kept one of its large mines from opening. The case resulted in a large 
money award for the operator and set a precedent which made effective 
picketing under equivalent circumstances seem hazardous. 
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VI. THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 

The Progressive Miners of America consisted of only one district 
<lliriug the first five years of its existence. District 1 (Illinois) had 
proved to be so difficult |o win from ihe control of the United Mine 
Workers of America dial the I'M A had not heen able to push its 
Organizing campaign into other mining fields. The new union's officers 
had found that financing ami Staffing ils drive for members in Illinois 
had used all its resources throughout this period. Only when help from 
the American Federation of I.ahor became available in 1937 was the 
young organization able to establish an international union and start 
on a program of letting up a district organization in each of several 
other stales. 

The Al-'L — CIO Rift 

With the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933. 
the number of workers in American unions had begun to increase very 
rapidly, and this growth had continued after the enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act in 1935. John I.. Lewis's role in creating 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, and the efforts of that 
group to force the American Federation of Libor to organize the mass- 
production workers, are now common knowledge and need not be 
reviewed here. 

The political implications of this conflict within the AFI. were 
heightened for the miners by the fact that l>oth Lewis and President 
Green of the Al l. were members of the UMWA. Green voted for the 
suspension of the UMWA from the AFI., and Lewis in turn retaliated 
by having the international executive board of the UMWA discuss 
expelling Green. 

In 1936 the American federal ion of Labor suspended the unions 
which had formed the ("onnuittee for Industrial Organization. This 
Upheaval led the Progressives' offices lo h..ne thai Ibev might extend 
the influence of their small union. If the Federation were to convert its 
suspension of the UMWA into a permanent expulsion, there would be 
a place for another Organization of miners within the AFL. Such an 
opening for the Progressives had not existed until this time, because 
of the Federation's policy of granting exclusive jurisdiction to each 
affiliate. 

The officers of the PMA did no! have the support of the entire 
membership in their attempt to get the union admitted to the AFL. A 
left wing group among the Progressives opposed this move so effec 
lively that the officers had to Conduct a lively campaign among the 
locals in Order lo gain the union's approval for joining the Federation. 
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Early in May. 1037. the Ai l. extended the PMA an invitation to 
affiliate, and a referendum taken ten days later showed a count of 
almost four to one in favor of affiliation." 

The Federation was to give the PMA a certificate of affiliation in 
lieu of a charter until such time an the l.'MWA would surrender its 
jurisdiction over the miners in the AM.. Several prominent Progres- 
sives who wi re opposed to affiliation created acute embarrassment for 

lite union's officers at the time when the AI'l. was to present this 
certificate. They Staged a wildcat strike at one of the larger mines 
under contract to the union and remained underground for almost 200 
hours. Although they gave oilier reasons for their strike, the leaders 
unquestionably had timed their rebellion to make the district officers 
appear incompetent. Despite the implications of the strike, the AFL 
granted the certificate of affiliation on .May 27. 19.37," The men came 
out of the pit on the following day. 

The fact that the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor was in no hurry to Substitute the PMA for the United Mine 
Workers was increasingly clear as the months passed. The situation was 
of course a complicated one, for the Federation's; decisions about the 
l.'MWA were part of the total policy With respect to the CIO. 

The delegates to the AFJ.'s convention in October, 1937, voted by 
a strong majority to expel the. unions affiliated with the CIO and to 
give the I'M A a charter. The executive council of the Federation de- 
layed in implementing the decision. Meanwhile Green's membership in 
the UMWA had been assailed, on charges that he was "encouraging a 
dual union." The question was handed from the union's executive 
board to the international convention, to a committee of the convention, 
anil back to the board.™ Green avoided trial before the board by 
resigning from his union. 

The executive board of the American Federation of Labor expelled 
the United Mine Workers on February 7, 1938, simultaneously with 
Green's withdrawing from the union. At this lime The Progressive 
Mnirr commented forlornly: 

It is not known what action the American Federation of Labor now will 

take in regard to supplanting the expelled U. M. W. of A. ill its fold. As 
yet the Progressive Miners of America has nol been granted an interna- 
tional charier. It does hold a federal A. I", of I., charier at present and 
has made application [or the international one." 

"The /'.U. June 4. 1937, p. 2. 
"/&«., |i. 1 

•See VmVJ, Augusi I. 1937, w. -i :'., and RVbnttry 15. 1938. |>. 3. 
" February 11. 1938, p. 1. 
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Six weeks later the heads o£ llie unions composing the CIO ended 
whatever last-minute hopes there might have been for harmony be- 
tween the factions. They voted to form u permanent national organisa- 
tion, divorced from the AH. and having its own constitution, by laws, 
and officers. 

A Charter for the PMWA 
Only Ihen did the executive council of the A I 'I. vole 10 give an 
international charier to the Progressive)! as the union having exclusive 
jurisdiction over all coal miners under the Control of llie federation. 
The Progressive Miner reported thai William d'rewi had said thai the 
international union would slarl immediately on an active campaign Id 
win members in coal liclds outside Illinois." 

The degree of conlrol which (he AH. expected to exercise over the 
international union is suggested by the fad that it assumed the au 
thorily of appointing as the temporary officers of ihc lieu organi- 
sation the president ami the secretary-treasurer of Disu icl 1. Ah hough 
The Progressive Miner reported a statement In I 'resilient lircen to the 
effect that the international soon would hold a convention lo elerl 
permanent oflicers and adopi its own constitution,"' these steps were 
never lo be taken. 

Under an agreement with the AKL. the name of Ihc union was 
changed lo Progressive Aline Workers of America, when the affiliation 
occurred. Kach local in District 1 received a new charter bearing llie 
revised name of the union, ihe union's president lold Ihc members in 
District 1 that the change in name had been made in order "to sue 
cessftllly defeat those attempts of our enemies lo discredit the Inter 
national Union in the eyes of ihc public not only of Illinois bill in the 
coal producing districts."""* 

The chartering occurred within a few months after thirty-four 
members of District I had been convicted on charges of conspiracies 
lo interfere with the mail of the United Slates and with interstate 
commerce."" The dislrict currently was facing suits for damages 
totaling a million dollars." 8 Ii is understandable that President Green 
should say when he granted the charter: 

" The I'M, May 2, 1938, p I 
"Ibid. 

""I'MWA, Proeetdluai, Constitutional Convention, 1938. p. 615. Although 
the convention proceedings carry ihc name of (lie union as "Progressive Miners of 
America, 1 all publications after that t tine e:irry llie new name "Progressive Mine 
Workers of America.'' In Footnotes, "PMWA" will he used lo refer lo llislrirl 1. 
unless followed by llie words "international Union." 

"'See United Slates v. eMerson el «/., 101 F 2.1 325 (CCA 7\U I0.W) 

'"See PMA. J aim Report, 1938. pp. 23. 41. 
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.... neither the new International Union nor any of its officers art in- 
volved in any litigation whatsoever, civil or criminal, nor will any of its 
fundi become involved in any litigation of any <li>lrtct or any local.'" 

The change in name ili<l not cause [lie UMWA lo drop its an 
tagonism to the rival union. Tor example, the following comments 
appeared in the United Mine Workers Journal when the granting of 
the charter was discussed: 

A few days ago the executive council of the American Federation of 

Labor swallowed the Progressive Millers of America, I lint hybrid outfit that 
has scourged Illinois for the last few years. It is a dual union, pure and 
simple, ... It lias an unsavory record in Illinois. Some of its member! are 
now Serving terms in prison for such crimes as shooting people and 
dynamiting, Thirty-four of its member) and lupportcri were recently con- 
victed in federal court of dynamiting and blowing up railroad 'trains, 
tracks, brides and other property. . . . Hut the executive council, of which 
Pill llrccn is a member, took that snaky Hung to its bosom and issued a 
charter to it. milking the Progressive Miners of America a part of the 
American Federation of Labor."" 

Assistance for District 1 

As soon as the executive board of the AFL had issued the pre- 
liminary certificate of affiliation to the I'M A in 1937, it took steps to 
assist the union in District 1. It requested the Central Trades Councils 
in Illinois to "dissociate from membership" locals affiliated with the 
CIO and "accept application from local unions of the Progressive 
Miners for membership,"' 4 ' 

The AKI. undertook to insert the PMWA into areas of Illinois 
which previously had been strongholds of the United Mine Workers' 
union. The Federation and the PMWA sent organizers into Williamson, 
Perry, and Franklin counties and into the vicinities of Danville and 
Peoria. Within three months, however, the campaign had failed so 
completely that it was abandoned. 1 "" The I'MWA remained unable to 
make any headway against the I MWA's closed-shop contract with the 
members of the Illinois Coal Operators Association. 

The delegates whom other unions sent in the convention of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor in 193? were not iii complete 

agreement in their feeling toward the new affiliate. Delegates from the 
I'MA were fully accredited; at least one member of the union bad a 
place on each committee of the convention; and the assembly endorsed 

"" Quoted in The P.M, Mav 2. 193R, p. I, 

'"' VMWJ, May 15, 10.18, p. 5, See also (ML, September I, 1938, p. 11. 
"° The PM, rune is. 1937, n. 1. 
"TMA. Joint Rr/ni n. J938, p. 21. 
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die buying of Progressive-mined coal"' Despite these tokens of accept- 
ance, Progressives had to listen to numerous criticisms which delegates 
from other unions leveled at the new affiliate. The convention in 1937 
also affirmed the action taken a year earlier in adopting a resolution 
urging the AFL and CIO to develop "some agreeable arrangement thai 
will increase rather than diminish unity of the trade union move- 
ment.""'" 

The largest financial responsibility which the AFL assumed on 
behalf of District 1 was in the form of legal fees. The conspiracy 
trials which involved thirty-six Progressives at the close of 19.(7 
occurred soon after the American Federation of Labor had given the 
PMA its certificate of affiliation. The Federation therefore became 
directly interested in supporting the Progressives in a move to have 
the convictions reversed. It provided the services of a legal firm to 
assist the union's lawyers in carrying the case to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. Although the court 
upheld the convictions, it did reduce the tines and the sentences. 10 * In 
1912 the union and the Federation carried the case to President Roose- 
velt, who issued an executive order canceling a total of $350,000 Still 
due in fines. 

The assistance which the AF1., at the national, state, or local level, 
could give to the Progressives in District I proved inadequate to effect 
any increase in the number of mines under contract to the new union. 
Distrust of the Federation and unwillingness for the PMWA to remain 
an affiliate continued to cause dissension in the union so long as the 
international retained a charier from the AFL. When John L. Lewis 
decided to bring his miners hack into the AFL in 1946 and the 
PMWA was forced out, the Progressives' disillusionment with the 
Federation was complete. 

The Campaign for Expansion 

The officers of the PMA hoped that in affiliating with the American 
Federation of Labor they would gel help in organizing miners outside 
Illinois. The PMWA looked to the Federation for help in many forms: 
aid in planning a successful drive, the services of experienced organ- 
izers, legal advice, ami. above all, desperately needed financial assist- 
ance. The officers foresaw that they would not be able to persuade 

Illinois State Federation of Labor, Proceeding,, I9.I7. 4. 22-32, 120 
'"Ibid.. 1930. p. 144, and ibid,, 1037, 56 f. 
" PMWA, Joi«l Rrfnrl. 1942. p. 4 
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the members of District 1 to make large sacrifices for a campaign in 
Outlying fields until its success was assured. 

The American Federation of Labor, on the other hand, was willing 
to help the Progressives extend their control because it saw in such a 
campaign a means of shaking Lewis'-, monopoly. To what extent the 
AFL looked upon the expansion of the PMWA 10 replace in pail 
dues-paying members, recently losi to the CIO. is difficult to appraise. 
The fact that the Federation did not devote any effort to organizing 
miner* who were employed in nonunion mines suggests that its primary 
interest was in reducing the power of the UMWA rather than in 
extending help to the unorganized. 

Together, representatives of the AF1, and officers of District 1 
developed a plan to set up six new districts immediately. These were 
to be District 2 in West Virginia, District 3 in Kansas, Districts 4 and 
5 in eastern and western Kentucky, respectively, and Districts 6 and 7 
in the anthracite field. 

'Die PMWA and the Federation both recognized March 31, 1939, 
as a crucial date toward which to work. On that day the current con- 
tracts between the UMWA and its employers would expire. The 
officers of the PMWA and of the Federation shared the hope that bv 
that lime the new affiliate would be strong enough to supplant Lewis's 
union in several districts. All three organizations had seen in events in 
Illinois the effectiveness with which a union-management contract 
could block the campaign of a rival union. 

Establishing of Districts 2 and 3 

The PMWA and the American Federation of Labor estimated that 
the UMWA's hold over members and employers was least strong in 
West Virginia and Kansas, Having received some encouragement from 
miners who rcporled widespread discontentment among Lewis's mem- 
bers in these areas, the Progressives and the API. decided to send 
organizers into both slates. Within a fortnight after the new union 
received its certificate of affiliation from William Green, they started 
their campaign lo create District 2 in West Virginia and District 3 in 
Kansas. 

The. fact that the mines of West Virginia were not covered by a 
closed-shop contract and that the agreement in Kansas did not ex- 
plicitly provide for a closed shop seemed auspicious for the campaigns. 
The union and the Federation planned to work for the support of the 
majority of the men at first one mine and then another. As soon as 
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there was evidence ihai ihc PMWA was i)ic union preferred by mure 
than half the men in a local, the Progressives would then request tl>c- 
N'ational Labor Relation* Hoard tu conduct a representation election 

at that mine. Access to the Hoard was viewed as a key to results more 
gratifying than those achieved ill Illinois, where the Board had not 
yet come into existence when the revolt from Uie I'MWA had occurred 
in 1932. 

The campaign tu orgnnixe the miners of West Virginia into Dis- 
trict 2 of the PMWA moved very slowly, for it met with stiff resist 
ance from the United Mine Workers. Almost a year after deciding to 
enter W est Virginia, the Progressives had succeeded in establishing 

only seven locals in the state. The director of Region IX of the National 

Labor Relations Board, having jurisdiction over this section of West 
Virginia, described the situation in the following terms: 

If you have never been in the West Virginia coal fields, you are unable 
to conceive ihc hard feeling existing between the Progressives and the 
United Mine Workers. The United Mine Workers, at the cost of hundreds 
of lives, and hundreds of thousands of dollars, seven or eight rears ago 
successfully organized the West Virginia fields. They feel that the Pro- 
gressives are interlopers — outlaws, hi fact, at a Lalxir Day meeting tft 
Charleston, Van Hitter [sic] told tin United organizers that they should 
treat a Progressive organizer with more contempt than they would a 
I'mkcitoii "fink" x»d shoot them down like they would shoot a rabbit."" 

Vau r.itner was serving as Lewis's appointee to the provisional presP 
tlencyof District 17. I'MWA. He denied having matte these remarks.'" 
The PMW A turned to the regional office of (he National l.ahnr 
Relations Hoard for help in protecting ils position ai mines where it 
had established a local. It tiled complaint cases alleging discriminatory 
discharge and petitioned for an election ill mines oj two companies."' 
In one of these cases the trial examiner filed an intermediate report 
upholding the Progressives' charges that the Kcllcys Creel; Colliery 
Company had been guilty of unfair labor practices. 1 '•' The report 
Contained lengthy discussion of whether any possible closed-shop pro 
vision ju stified the employer's having lired the employee in question. 

» U s. Congress, House, Special t o litec in investigate the XI.RB, 

Vrrmltm AV.w/ „/ Proceeding! o! Commill/v io Invtiliuatt I-abar Hoard ami 
Oftralima »l National I ohm Relaliom .lei. 7M\ Cong, 1st Sc«s. ( Washington- 
Bureau of National UT.iirs. 1940), 1. 1.12. 

•" fMA, I, 172 telegram la the Committer. 

'" IHd.. Exhibit! 85, 86, «7 

1 NLRB, Region IX. -in ihc Matter at Keller's Creek Colliery Company and 
JIl»" ... 1 I' 1 V"*"**" 1 * W orker-," Intermediate Report April IS, 
1930, Mimeographed, 
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The examiner found that the contract at Kelley's Creek did not come 
within the closed-Shop exemption of the N I ,RA 

, . . . because by its terms it is nut it closed- shop contract. . . . Contract* 

necessarily tin' conatnicil l)j tin- courts and by administrative ugenciua 
according to their plain terms* especially When there is no ambiguity. 

Therefore the discharge had been iin unfair labor practice. 

This issue of >i closed shop had proved critical in Illinois iind was 

Uj lie equally important in the other districts which the I'MWA tried to 
establish. That John I.. Lewis appreciated the significance of a union 
security clause is obvious from Ins having made the closed shop Ihe 
condition of his union's signing the Appalachian contract of 1939. 

The NT.KL! upheld the ruling of the trial examiner when the 
operator appealed the Kelley's Creek case. The Progressives, however, 
derived no real encouragement from this decision. The Itoard Ordered 
the company to reinstate the employee who had been discharged, hut 
it added the following qualification; 

. . . . the provisions of this order shall be subject to any valid contract 
now in effect or Subsequently entered into between the respondent, Kelley's 
Creek, and any labor organization which contract requires as a condition 
of employment membership in such urbanization. 1 " 

The seven months elapsing between the trial examiner's report and 
the Hoard's ruling had brought a closed-shop agreement between the 
I'MWA and lite Kanawha Operators' Association. Kelley's Creek was 
affiliated with the KOA, and the Association was a signatory to the 
1939 Appalachian contract, in which Lewis bad won the closed shop 
for bis union."' The company did not reinstate the employee. 

When the Progressives filed four complaint cases involving another 
operator in West Virginia, the Island Creek Coal Company, the 
regional director ruled in favor of the employer. 1 10 He based his decision 
in part upon the fact that the employer was hound by this same Appa- 
lachian contract. The I'MWA realized thai it could no longer hope to 
replace Lewis's union in the Appalachian region, and soon thereafter 
dropped its campaign, t *nce more the Progressives bad been defeated 
by the strength of their rivals' contract for a closed shop. 

In ruling on the Island Creek case, the trial examiner raised not 

"Mu the Matter of KELLEY'S CREEK COLLIERY COMPANY end 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. PROGRESSIVE MINK WORKERS or 
AMERICA, Case No. C-12S5, Nmcmbcr 13, I93tl (17 NL.RB, No. 42). 

w ConcCrning this contract, see "lliliiiiiiuims Cm! Sln|i|>:igc. Pl.t')." Monthly 
Labor Rrmnv, September, 1939, p. 693. 

'"U. S. Congress, House. Sperfnl Committee to Investigate the NI.K1!, op. til., 
1. 129. Estidil B& 
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niily the question of the validity of the closed-shop agreement but also 
the issue of the appropriate bargaining unit. The precedent in the tatter 
issue had recently been stated ill an N'LKU ruling. This ease had come 
to the Hoard from Kansas, where the Progressives and the AN. were 
attempting lo establish District 3. 

Organisers whom the AI'L and the 1'MWA sent into Kansas at- 
tempted to establish District 3 by winning locals at a small number of 
mines which had been operating under a contract between the United 
Mine Workers and members oi" the Southwestern Inter State Coal 
Operators Association. After about a month's work in the held, the 
organizers tell that they had won the allegiance of a majority of the 
sixty employees of the strip mine which the Alston Coal Company 
was operating at I'itttburg, Kansas. The l'MU A on |une 11, 19.58. 
petitioned the regional office oi the MiJRB to hold a Certification 
election in this local." 1 The regional director found sufficient grounds, 
at the Progressive union's request, to open hearings on the petition. 
The case was transferred ten days later to the N'LRU. 

The major question at issue before the Hoard was the area which 
should be treated as an appropriate unit for purposes of collective 
bargaining. U as it the single local union, or was it the group of 
operators bound together into one operators' association? The Pro- 
gressive Miners contended that it should be the former, but the 
L'MWA and the company insisted that it should be the latter. The 
Board found that the unit claimed by the PMWA in its petition was 

not appropriate and dismissed the request for certification more than 
thirteen months after the l'.MWA had submitted the case. 

In its decision, the Hoard pointed out that the Southwestern Inter 
Slate Coal Operators Association, to which Alston belonged at that 
lime, hail among its members operators employing about 90 percent 
of the miners working within a fifty-mile radius of Pittsburg, Kansas. 
It said that the inclusive membership of the Association and the sur- 
vival of its function for thirty live years 

.... indicate that the operators as well as the employees have considered 
collective bargaining on an associutiou-witlc basis ;is ilcsirahlc. BarKaillillK 
and nuking contract! on such a basis has helped to stabilize the conl mining 
industry ami place the mines on a fair competitive basis, a condition whicli 
would be very difficult of achievement if separate contracts were nego- 
tiated with each operator. We see no reason to depart from the practice of 
the parlies as evidenced by these Contractual relations prevailing over a 
long period of time, 

'"In the Mailer of ALSTON COAL COM HA NY owl PROGRESSIVE 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. INTERNATIONAL I'YION ( U-I ) 
Case No. K-1.152. July If. 1939 (13 NLRB. No, 77). 
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The Progressive lunion] contends that the [National Labor Relations] 
Act docs not permit the Board to decide that a bargaining unit which is 
broader than the individual employer or operator is appropriate. The Hoard 
is expressly authorized by the Act, however, to decide that the employer 
Uilil is the unit most appropriate ior purposes of collective bargaining! The 
Act includes within the definition of "employer" "any person acting in the 
interest nf an employer, directly or indirectly," and includes within the 
definition of "person" "one or more • * * associations." We are therefore 
authorized to find, and we do find that the Operators' Association is an 
employer within the meaning of the Act."' 

In effect the Hoard s decision meant thai a small union would have 
great difficulty in becoming strong enough to displace a well-established 
labor organization. Although all the men working for a company might 
wish to change their affiliation, they would be able to obtain the Board's 
approval for such a move only if they had won over to their side the 
majority of the men employed in the area controlled by the given opera- 
tors' association. This obstacle to a union's establishing itself as a com 
pctitor with a labor organization already in power became roughly 
proportional to the size of the operators' association. 

For the PMWA and the AFL, this decision doomed to failure their 
campaign against the United Mine Workers of America in any region 
where the National Labor Relations Hoard would regard the precedent 
of this decision as binding. The Progressives recognized very slowly the 
lull implications of the Alston decision. 

The Progressives' campaigns in West Virginia and Kentucky had 
resulted in the union's riling numerous cases with the XI.RB, and the 
Hoard's decisions in complaint as well as representation cases were of 
far-reaching significance. The Board rejected the Progressives' com- 
plaint cases whenever they pertained to an operator who had a closed- 
shop contract with the I'MWA. Such a contract was seen as justifica- 
tion for employers' actions which otherwise might have been classed 
as discriminatory. In refusing to question the validity of existing 
closed-Shop contracts, the Board was following the same principle as 
the Bituminous Coal Labor Hoard had enunciated for the mines of 
Illinois in 1933. 

The Alston decision deprived the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America of protection through the representation election until such 
lime as the new union would become the organization preferred by the 
majority of miners employed throughout an entire employers' associa- 
tion. This feat was unlikely in any district where the I'MWA held a 
closed-shop contract. 

'"Ibid. Tlii' rases which lhf Hoard filed as precedents for iis findings are 
listed in footnote 10 of iis decision. 
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Establishing District 4 

Immediately after granting the PMWA a certificate of affiliation 

in 1937, the American federation of Labor made funds available to the 
union for pushing an organizing campaign among the miners of Ken 
lucky. The operators throughout the Male bail traditionally opposed the 
I'MWA. The National Labor Relations Acl, however, had put an end 
to their unbridled control over their workers' right to join a labor union. 
Therefore Lewis's organizers had been conducting a vigorous campaign 
for members in both eastern and western Kentucky, liven before the 
AIT. had formally expelled the L'MU A. il began lo push a Progressive 
campaign in competition with the I nited .Mine Workers' drive. 

The two mine fields oi Kentucky are geologically distinct, the eastern 
mines being in ibe Appalachian held and the Western ones in the, 
Kustcrn Interior Kegion. Tin- I'MWA had a different district organi- 
zation for these two areas, and the Progressives planned to follow this 
same plan of structure by creating District -I in eastern Kentucky and 
District 5 in western Kentucky, 

Labor relations in Ihc coal mines of easlern Kentucky had been 
receiving nation-wide attention. During the early months of 193", 
witnesses from Harlan County were called to Washington to testify 
before the La Pollettc Civil Liberties Committee. Statements made at 
those hearings revealed thai coal operators in eastern Kentucky had 
interfered seriously with civil liberties in the communities in which 
the mines were located."" The fact that the United -Mine Workers of 
America had begun an intensive organizational drive in Harlan County 
during January, 19.17, had aggravated the hostilities which the com- 
mittee brought to light, 

As a result of evidence presented to the Senate Committee, ibe De- 
partment of Justice moved io secure the indictment of certain operators 
in Harlan County. Section 51 of Title 18 of the 1'. S. Code prescribes 
criminal penalties 

. ... if two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten or in- 
timidate any citizen in die free exercise or enjoyment of any right or 
privilege secured to him by Ihc Constitution or laws of the United State* 
or because of bis having exercised the Kiime, 

The Department alleged that the chief purpose of ibe Harlan (.'ouniv 
Coal Operators Association had been to oppose unionization of their 
employees,' 10 in violation of Section 7 of the National Labor Relations 

'"Sec U. S. Congress. Senate. CommiUCC mi Kdlicalinn ami Labor, Violations 
aj Free sketch and Rinhts nf Labor, Senate Report 6. Cart 2. to accompan] 
S. Kcs 266, 76tll Cong., 1st Ses«. (Washinfitmi: C.l'O. 19.10). 

'-M I.KK 115 (October J, 1937). See aim I LRU 02 (September 27, 1937). 
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Act, ami thai the Association therefore was liable to prosecution under 
this nineteenth-century statute. The government attempted to show 
also that there was a direct financial link between the Association ami 
the police officers of 1 larlan County."' 

A new- era in industrial relations in eastern Kentucky seemed im- 
minent, While the I. a Follctte Committee was still holding hearings, the 
AR. took advantage l»f the unstable labor relations in Harlan anil 
sent in orgauuers I'm the ('regressive Mine Workers of America. 

The I'MWA issued bitter denunciations against the Federation's 
campaign. It attempted to prove that the Progressives were receiving 
protection from the hated forces of the county Sheriff and were im 
porting men from the strike fields in Illinois to take the place of United 
Mine Workers in the pits of Marian.'" 

Meanwhile the UMWA continued a vigorous campaign to obtain 
control of the employees in Harlan's mines. In this drive it utilized the 
National Labor Relations Board's facilities as fully as possible. It 
brought complaints of unfair labor practices on the part of each of 
three firms." 1 The Board ruled that all three had been guilty of the 
practices charged and in two cases ordered the disestablishment of a 
company union. 

The United Mine Workers' most important complaint case involved 
the Harlan County Coal Operators Association. 12 ' The union had so 
fully substantiated its charges against this group of companies that 
it had shaken the operators' hope of receiving a favorable ruling from 
the National Labor Relations Board. The Association therefore agreed 
to sign the United Mine Workers' standard Appalachian contract in 
return for the union's withdrawing its complaint case. The National 
Labor Relations Board consented to the compromise and dropped its 
case against the Association. The contract was to be in effect until 
April 1, 1939, the date when the existing agreement for that entire 
field would expire, Although a closed shop was not stipulated,'-''' the 
checkoff of dues for members of the UMW A was made compulsory. 
The Operators" Association automatically became a member of the Ap- 
palachian Wage Conference Committee. 

'" 1 LRR 115. 

"■ The fool Dinger, M»y 13. 

'"Tlw firms were: lite (hod Coal Company of Llslo (l LKK .'50), the 

Harlan Fnel Company of Yancey (1 LRR 158), anil tlx U. S. Coal and Coke 
COmmny of Lynch, 'flic Cucln concerning, tin- mine at Lynch are described ai: '» 
the Slitter "I UNITED STATES COAL AND COKE COMPANY W 
UNION OF LYNCH EMPLOYEES and UNITED MINE WORKERS or 
■\MERICA. Out* Nos. R-212 and R-2U, August 26. 1937 (3 MI-RB 398). 

'"See .1 LRR .(, 1-'. and 17 (September 25. 10.18). 

"ViliVi. September I, 1938, p. in 
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This anion of the Harlan County Operators Association focused.' 
the Al'l.'s campaign in eastern Kentucky on nun employed by inde- 
pendent operators. The PMWA thus laid itself immediately liable 10 
accusations of being employer-dominated, the suspicion which was. 
being cast upon it at just that time in western Kentucky.'" Amid con 
slant opposition from the L'MWA, the Progressives had only limited 
success in attempting to establish District 4 in eastern Kentucky. By 

mid-March of 1940 tliere were not more than a lloWll Progressive 

locals in the region. 

The slow growth of tin- l'MWA anion}; employees of the hide 
pendent operators was even more discouraging because Lewis had 
succeeded ill tightening his hold on the Harlan County Operators' .As- 
sociation during 1939. The Association's signing a closed-shop contract 
with the L'MWA that summer brought bitter but futile complaints 
from the l'MWA. The Progressive Miner greeted the union's contract 
with cries of 'sell-out" but was helpless in the face of the accomplished 
fact of a closed shop assigned to a rival union. 

The International Union, l'MWA, held a constitutional convention 
in eastern Kentucky late in 1939 and formally established District 4 to 
have jurisdiction over the miners in that region. Despite the union's 
assertion that 4,600 members were represented at the convention, '-• 
the International's financial report for the year ending January 31, 
1940. showed that of the eleven locals in eastern Kentucky only one had 
paid tax— a meager S26.00.'"" This local, at the Lynch mine of the 
U. S. Steel Company in Benham, today remains llic one remnant of 
District 4. 

District S 

Through its contacts in the field, the API. had become, aware early 
in 1937 thai labor-management relations in western Kentucky's coal 
mines were unsettled, In May and June of 1937, District 23 of the 
UMWA filed with the National Labor Relations Hoard charges again.-t 
each of four companies and the operators' association to which they 
belonged.'" The L'MWA charged thai the live hail coerced miners to 
join a union which the employer dominated, The union was the Inde- 
pendent Miners Union of western Kentucky, District No. I. 

Six months biter the trial examiner recommended that the IMU be 
disestablished and that the Operators Association withdraw all recng 

'"Sec V-Utitf, November I, 10.18, p. I, and December 15, 193ft (i, 15. 
m The I'M, September 15, 193ft p. 1. 
I 'p. 7 f. 

"I LRU 27 (September 6, 1937), 
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nitron from it." 0 Into ibis precarious situation the AFL sent organ- 
izers for the PMA early in 1938. 

Informed of the trial examiner's findings, the Operators' Associa- 
tion refused to renew a closed-shop contract with the [MU when the 
agreement expired on July 1, 1938,"" and of the nineteen companies 
which had been members of the association only thirteen eventually 
signed as individual operators. 

liy what means a compromise was worked out willi 1 'resident -Nance 
of the Independent Miueis Union can only he surmised, hut on 
August 20, 1938, the 1MU merged with the PMWA as its District 5. 
The PMWA allowed the officers of the former IM1J to remain'" and 
took over the IMU's constitution and its contract." 3 

The president of the PMWA announced that the fusion had brought 
3,500 additional members into the international union.'" The president 
of District 23, L/MWA, made the claim, ' This was all done without 
the consent and unknown to the men who work in the mines. "' " 
Although his assertion cannot be regarded as impartial, bitter opposition 
to the move is evident in the fact that three Progressive organizers 
were beaten severely after a local paper of western Kentucky an- 
nounced the fusion.'-" 

To what extent did the operators encourage the change of unions? 
Although significant, this question has proved unanswerable. The 
UMWA insisted that through their foremen the operators had "forced 
the men to join the Progressives."" 1 The fact that the PMWA was 
allowing the IMU's officers to retain their posts may have given the 
operators reason to believe that they would be able to continue whatever 
domination they had previously exerted over the union's policies, t )n 
the other hand, the PMWA showed some independence of action when 
it was able to force the employers to increase the scale of daily pay 
provided in the contract which it signed in District S. ,M Wages re- 
mained below the level being pai.l in Illinois to members of both the 
PMWA and the UMWA. 

"M Labor Relation! Reference Manual 17. Subsequent references to this 
source appear as LRR Man, 

'" UMWI, October 15, 1938, p. 18. 
"' The Fit, September 1. IMS, v . I. 

(.'.1/117, October 15, 1938, p. 18. 
"' PMWA, Prtcceiinui, Constitutional Convention, 1038, n. 11. 
m UMm, October 15, 1938, p. 18. 
"Tht I'M, September 1. 1938, p. I. 
"WW/, December 15. 1938, p. 10. 

'"See Conlncl helu-een lite Proprtaivf Mine Workers »/ America, Ditlriel 
Ao. S and the follorumn: Providence Coal Minimi Company . . . Trio Coal Com. 
tany-h, La eel July I, IMS. Ex fires July I, iWft 
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Not until February, 1930, did the XI.RU rule on the appeal which 
[he IMl' had made from the trial examiner's ruling that the union wu 
employer-dominated and should be disestablished. As between com- 
panies, the details (if the decision varied somewhat, but the general 

outline ot the Board's findings is applicable 10 ihe lour linns in question 
as well as to the Association. 
In pari, the decision read: 

The Hoard finds that tho Association, acting for itself and its members 
promoted, sponsored, and supported Ihe formation of the IMU in order 
to defeat the unionuaiinn of employee- hy the L'MWA. Although this did 
not constitute an unfair labor practice because it occurred prior to the 
act, the support and domination continued subsequent to the effective date 
of the act, since tile agreement of August 10, 1933, was successively ex- 
tended ami such support and domination constituted an unfair labor practice 
wahiu Section 8 (2l' b 

The P.MWA acted promptly to escape lite onus ot the decision. 
District 5 held a "special convention" to adopt a new constitution only 
lour months after the regular constitutional convention of December, 
1938."" Immediately after the convention new Officials replaced the 
officers that District 5 had taken over from the IML'. 

The attempts of the PMWA to avoid the appearance of being a 
company-dominated union proved inadequate. The United Mine Work- 
ers turned once more to the regional office of the NI.KI!. They filed a 
petition for a representation election at ten mines in western Kentucky 
and again lodged complaints of unfair labor practices. 1 " In the latter 
instance, they named not only the Independent Miners I'nion but also 

the PMWA, which had a two-year union-shop contract with the em- 
ployers at these ten mines. 

The cases having been carried to the NL.RU from the regional office, 
the Hoard approved stipulations signed by the companies and the two 

"°A LRK Man.. 19. The text ot die lltcisMtns in these cases iinncarg at: In 
die Mailer WILLIAMS COAL COMPANY and INTTED MINK WORK- 
HKS OP AMERICA, DISTRICT NO. it; SIXTH VEIN COAL COMPXNY 
and [Uw samel; KEINKCKK COM MINING COMPANY anil [the samel: 
GRAPEVINE COAL COMPANY and |thc samel; THE OPERATORS' 
ASSOCIATION mi [the unie|. Cases N"«s. C-318 to C-322 inclusive, respec- 
tively. February 23, 1939. 

'"PMWA, District 5. Constitution as .idoflcd hy Hie Contention .11 Madison- 

villi, Kentucky, April IS, IMP (Co Mrcial I'rinlcn, Mndisnnville, Kentucky) 

,,. 30. 

'"In the .Maiur of FLAT CREEK coal COMPANY and UNITED 
MAT WORKERS OK AMKKICV DISTRICT \„ 2.1 (CIO) and PRO 
GRESSIVE MINK WORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT No. 5 (AEI-), 
PARTY TO THE CONTRACT. Cases Kos. C-140J and R 160J, November 1.1, 
193? (17 XI.R1!. No. 43). Sec also 17 NT. Kit, Nos. 16 throiurii 54. 
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operator that il represented the majority of his employees. The Pro- 
gressives turned to the NLRI5 for help, hut this relief was denied 
because the operator closed the mine on the day that his temporary 
contract with the PMWA expired. In District 7, the one local which 
the Progressives chartered was soon composed of only unemployed 
miners, for this operator also closed his mine.''" 

I he I'MW A attempted to gain recognition from nine other anthra- 
cite producers." 1 These companies and the XI. Uli were unconvinced 
that the PMWA was preferred hy the majority of the men employed 
by six of these operators. Petitions remained pending, however, for an 
election at each of three mines of the .Stevens Coal Company and for 
the idle Xanticokc mine of the Allien Coal Company. In addition, com- 
plaint cases involving both these operators remained on the docket of 
the regional office. These mines were in District ft. 

Determined to protect these rudiments of Progressive organization 
in the anthracite fields and appreciating fully the significance of these 
cases, the American Federation of Labor sent two legal aides to defend 
the Progressives' petition when oral arguments were heard by the 
X'LRU. The lawyers contended that the UMWA had been unable to 
prevent undesirable working conditions at the mines of these two com- 
panies." 3 Therefore, the miners would be better off if the PMWA 
were representing them for purposes of collective bargaining and 
handling of grievances. 

Fearing that the P.oard might follow the precedent which it had 
established six months earlier in the Alston case, the AFL laid great 
stress on the fact that the anthracite operators were not organized into 
a formal association comparable with that in Kansas.'- 3 The single mine 
therefore was the appropriate unit. 

Xot until January, 1940, did the NLRB hand down its decisions in 
the two representation cases.'" The Hoard stated that deciding which 
of two labor organizations was the more efficient was beyond its 
province. It considered carefully the question of the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit. The decision read in part as follows: 

To lie sure, the anthracite operators have not formally organized themselves 
into nn association. However, by custom and usage they have acted in 

m lbM., Exhibit P-7. 

'"U S. Congress, House, Special Committee in Invcsrisats the NI.UI1, «»^. 
ci: . II. 557 VI. KB F.xl.ibit 11 J. 

•"In the Matter of STEVENS COAL COMPANY and PROGRESSIVE 
MINERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION (AFL); in the 
Matter rf ALLIEN COAL COMPANY ,.,«/ [the samel. Cases Nos. R-1S36 to 
R-1539, fnmiary 5. 1940 (19 NLRB, No. I I). 

•" 7 7ir I'M, December 1, I WO. p. 1. 

"' I-'or citation, sec footnote 152. 
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unison in matters concerning collective bargaining for so long a period that 
in reality the) are . . . bound together [lit closely as| . . . they would he 
had their obligation) and conduct been governed solely by formal legal 
ties. . . . Every operator in the region who does not expressly renounce or 
deny the authority of the anthracite operators as a group to act for it i> 
presumed to he hound hy the acts of that group. . . . 

We arc convinced that the full benefit of their right to self organiza- 
tion and to Collective bargaining cannot lie insured to the employees by 
breaking up the collective bargaining unit which has been established by 
a long history of contractual relations between the operators and miners oi 
the anthracite region. 

The Board specifically ruled that the appropriate iinil for collective 
bargaining was the anthracite region. Therefore the I'MVVA. represent- 
ing only a minority in this unit, did not merit a representation election, 
The NLKIJ's regional director immediately ruled on the complain; 
CtlSCS, in the light of the Hoard's decision. 1 " lie dismissed the charges 
because the operator had been acting within the requirements of his 
contract with the L'MWA when lie discriminated against members of 
the Progressive union. On February 15, 1940, the I'MWA and the 
American Federation of Ijibor announced the closing of the regional 



office,'*" 

The Hoards decision in the Stevens and Alden cases, following the 



several students of the M.RA. Professor Emily Clark ISrown lias 
questioned the justifiability of the Hoard's "attempting to freeze a situa- 
tion which was in the process of change from within," it" the "broad 
unit" was not coextensive with the "actual functioning organization." 1 "" 
A Special Committee which the House of Representatives created to 
investigate the NI.Rli found that the decision in the Stevens and Alden 
eases, following the precedent of the Alston decision, ran counter to 
the expectation of those legislators who framed the Act: 
The employers, not the employees, have been given liie privilege of select- 
ing the union and the bargaining representative with whom they wish to 



Chairman .1. Warren Madden of the Hoard testified before the same 
Special Committee in defense of the precedent which the \T.R1! had 
established in these cases. 1 le maintained that the Hoard had not wanted 
"to assist in the process of tearing down an arrangement which had been 
built up and used over a longer period of time in the coal industry." 

'"Nl.RFI. Rciiinii IV. Correspondence in files of I'MVVA. International Union. 
''* The I'M. February 15. 19411. p. 4. 

■""Employer Will for Collective Bargaining in National Ijihor Hoard Occi- 
slonj," Journal of Political Bemomji, lime, 1942, p. 352. 

n V. S. Congrew, Hmwc. Committee In Investigate the XI .RO. nf. at., IV, 
IAK "Final Rcpr.i t " 
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In an article appearing in its Monthly Bulletin, the International 
Juridical Association raised the question Whether the Board hud been 
influenced by political expediency- a question directly pertinent to 
the broader issue of whether a small rival union can compete effec- 
tively with a large labor organization. The Association said in part: 
As a practical matter, diiiurbauce of collective bargaining arrangements in 
the en,.! industry to tin- disadvantage of the union led by the then "resident 

of Ihc (... I. I J. would donbtleSI have precipitated upon the Hoard the same 
son ot pressure brought lo bear on it lo reconsider the Pacific Coast unit 

of longshoremen to the disadvantage of a relatively small union led bv the 

•unpopular alien" Bridges. 1 " 

Ii is a moot bin not meaningless question whether the Hoard would 
have reached the same decision in this case if the Progressives had 
filed their petition at a later dale. After Dr. Harry A. Millis joined 
the Board in 19-11, there was a marked tendency for the Hoard to recog- 
nize a unit smaller than the employers' association.' 00 In actual fact. 
Lewis had eliminated this possibility for the tWIUA bv whining '!»" 
union shop for his miners in the Appalachian fields in 1939. 

Summary 

The withdrawal of the L'MWA from the American Federation oi 
Labor made a place for the Progressive Miners in the AFL. On be- 
coming an affiliate of the Federation, the PMA changed its name to 
Progressive Mine Workers of America and started on a Campaign to 
establish locals in six new districts oulside Illinois. The Aid. assisted 
in this drive by helping to plan and finance it. The areas affected bv the 
.h ive were exclusively ones in which the I'M VVA was functioning. 

The campaigns in West Virginia, Kansas. Kentucky, and Pcimsvl- 
vania were almost complete failures. Two policies laid down bv the 
NLRB proved wholly adequate as defense, for the t'MWA. One of 
these was the ruling that the appropriate area of collective bargaining 
was the employers' association. The other principle was that Ihc Hoard 
would not void existing contracts. Under the provisions of Ihc NT.KA 
Ibis meant that wherever Lewis had effected a union-shop agreement 
it would remain in effect. Even with the aid of Ihc API., the Progres- 
sive Mine Workers were unable lo displace (lie UMW V 

"' "Recoil TrctKh in Ihc Construction of the Warner Aci - II," Hullelin 
November, WM, i>. 55, n. 1/0. 

'""•«'. pp. 52-5<i. Sc.-, for example, In lire Mailer oi SHIPOWNERS \$. 
SOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST . » . HT At. mi INTER NA- 
TIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'S ASSOCIATION (AFL) LOCAL No. 38-8.): 
Illie s;.nic| „.„/ LOCAL W JX-Wi; [the sam.-l ani I1LA] LOCAL X., 

»W. (axe* !W K -2.126 i„ 2.S2X inclusive. June 16. 1941 (.12 NLRII No, 124), 
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VII. COLLECTIVE BAKGAINING 

The analysis in previous chapters lias identified the forces under 
lying the formation of the- Progressive .Mine Workers of America as a 
rival of the United Mine Workers and lias shown the steps taken to 
expand the new union. The techniques which these competing unions 

used in Illinois and Other stale* have heen contrasted, and lite rule of 

I he government in this conflict has heen summarised. The effects of the 

two unions' moving into and nut nf the American Kdctaii i labor 

have also heen noted. 

The two unions' struggle for supreiuucy has suinetinies heen viewed 
almost as an end in itself. To some extent this perspective is valid, 
because a union can get jobs foi it; members only ii it wins contracts, 
and can survive only if its members are working ami paying dues. 

Because die I'MYVA is unique in having survived iii diiwl compcti- 
tion with Lewis's Mine Workers, there is reason lo ask what values 
the 1'rogressives have found in their union. Why have ihey continued 
to support an organization dual to the UMWA? 

The answer to this question will he Sought through a summary and 
appraisal of the PMW'A's functions in the two areas in which it has 
tried to serve its members: the protection of their economic security, 
and the impartial and democratic administration of the union. The men 
who founded the I'MA felt that the UMWA had failed in meeting both 
these obligations. 

The PMWA's functioning as an economic agent has had two very 

different aspects, because its working members ami its unemployed 

members have had dissimilar criteria for the union's success. Chap- 
ter VII will deal with collective bargaining, through which the union 
has attempted to serve its employed members. Chapter VIII will evalu 
ale the aid which the I'.MW'A has advanced lo its members who were 
on strike or unemployed, Who were involved in court action, who were 
disabled, or who were otherwise in special need. Chapter IX will 
analyze the administration of the PMWA with special enipl lasis upon 
the degree lo which the union has followed democratic tenets, 

Framework of Collective Bargaining 

The United Mine Workers of America succeeded in bringing so 
many miners into the union during the first two years tlftvr the XIUA 
became effective thai since 1935 virtually the entire bituminous coal 
industry has been operated under labor-iiianagcmenl contracts, The 

coverage of these union contracts reflects the extent to which the 
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operators as well as Hie men are organized for purposes of collective 
bargaining. 

An operator's choice among various associations of producers de- 
pends upon the location of his mines. Usually the various associations 
within ail entire geographical area of the industry jointly bargain with 
labor. Typically, the employers' organization functions as an agent fot 
negotiating with a labor union rather than as a sale agency. In the coal 
industry, the union and the operators' associations have followed the 
practice of negotiating a master contract and then negotiating some 
deviations from this pattern as applied by individual producers. The 
result is a partial uniformity of labor costs for all employers, Inasmuch 
as wages for mine employees account for sixty cents of every dollar 
paid at the mines for bituminous coal,'* 1 the employers' joint action in 
becoming parlies to a contract with a single union does much to equalize 
their total unit cost. 

Except for the Coal Producers Association of Illinois, the em 
ployers' organizations are under contract with the United Mine Work- 
ers. The work stoppages in the coal industry during the nineteen 
thirties and the forties have made the American public acutely con- 
scious of the disadvantages of having a single union or employers" as- 
sociation able to call work stoppages that shut off the nation's supply 
of a basic raw material. The public lends to ignore, however, the fact 
that the hold of the UMWA is far more powerful than it would be 
if the operators' associations were not so strongly dominant in the 
labor market. 

General concern over the effects of almost complete unionization 
of the soft coal industry is increased because many persons recognize 
the UMWA's growth in power as only one part of a total structure. 
The membership of American unions almost quadrupled during the 
first decade of the New Deal."'- Both the X IRA and the National Labor 
Relations Act assured to labor a legal environment favorable to union 
ism. Moreover, the very rapid growth of unions in the mass production 
industries has multiplied the instances of strong control in the hands of 
a single labor organization. The Taft-Hartley Act, despite its restric- 
tions on unions, reaffirms our public policy as one of protecting labor's 
right to organize and bargain collectively. Limitation of completely free 
competition is inherent in collective bargaining. 

" Bilutninetu Coal Annual, 1948, p. 1.15. The Annual cites t! ie Oilier of Price 
Vdmlnlstr&tlon as its source. 

"■Harry V Millis and Royal K. Montgomery, Economies ol Labor Vol III 
Orgamai Labor (New York: McGraw-Hill U,k* Company, Inc. 1915), pp. 192 
cf scq. 
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The significant question concerning the concentration of power 
among labor unions becomes one of whether bigness inevitably leads 

la monopoly control over the conditions of employment. The problem 
is one of relative rather than absolute size; in this contest a union i- 
big whenever it is large relative 10 the number of job openings in the 
industry or craft in which it function*, 

Can a small rival union effectively prevent a large union from lime 
Honing as a monopolist? The increase in the number of rival unions 
since the appearance of the New Ileal, and more especially since the 
birth of the CIO, focuses attention on such unions as a possible anti- 
dote to monopoly. Because the Progressive Miners of America is the 
only union which has survived as a rival to the UMWA. its experiences 
with collective bargaining can throw valuable light on ibis question. 

lias the Progressive union threatened the monopoly control of the 
UMWA in (he market for the bituminous miner's services? Ill 

1049, there were approximately 8,000 Progressives employed. The men 
represented only slightly more than 2 percent of the industry's working 
miners,*** a fraction too small to influence the national market. Tn the 
state of Illinois, where almost all the Progressives are located, they 
constituted roughly one-fourth of the miners."* Does the UMWA 
exercise full control over the miners' demands for wages and working 
conditions in this less extensive market? A brief survey of the Pro- 
gressives' collective bargaining since 19.52 shows that the existence of 
dual unionism among the miners of Illinois has not broken the 
UMWA's power even here. 

Contracts of 1932 and 1933 

The Progressive Miners of America negotiated its first labor- 
management agreement in October. 1932, when the organization was 
only six weeks old. As has been noted, it was unable to force the opera 
tors to continue paying the $6.10 scale which the UMWA had recently 
replaced with a $5.00 rale in District 12 I Illinois). The PMA did not 
realize the significance of this failure as indicative of long-range prob 
lems. because it was growing rapidly at that time. It was confident thai 
in the very near future it would displace the I'MWA in Illinois. 

Moving autonomously, the I'M \ held a scale convention in Feb- 
ruary. 1933. Although the UMWA debates recommendations for 

chances in 1Mb its constitution and its union management contract in 
figures conRcrnlnfl number ni employees are taken from liitHminnuji Coat 

lllHttal, 19M< p 137, ft* source the I 1 . S Rurcau of Mines. 

'" Illinois Department of Mines nnrt Minerals. Cnnl Rtpofl, I'll 1 ), n 20. report* 
Intal employees »« .11.431 
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Hie name convention, the I'MW'A has followed the polk-y of holding 
two separate conventions to handle these two kinds of issues. The 
scale convention is held short!) Ikiforc negotiations are in begin on 
each new contract, Scale cnminillcpnicii carry ihcsc recommendations 
into joint RCale meetings with I he operators' representative*. Since 

1938, if an ngr nem is renched at this stage it is submitted in a 

referendum bj the members, 

Delegates lo ih'e I'MA's scale convention in 1933 dftf« up a long 
list i>f demands to lie made npiiu the operators fur a contract in l«Vc 
eireet mi April I. Tin- I'rfigrvssivcH apparently look nil n.ili.e of llie 

fact thai tlie l*MWA hud already Mailed .i renewal of ii- ennlraei 

wilh the Illinois Coal I Ipeialois Association,'™ lor Ihcy adopted 
llltions railing '•><' Iiumcjlnis chains which the older union had not 
obtained, They demanded, for example, a lliirlvdimu week ' with no 
decrease in pay." time and a half for overtime, and several measures 

in lirlni; a "hetier adjustment lo machine mining.** 1 *" 

After lengthy negotiations with officers of the Coal Producers As 

socialion of Illinois, the Progressives' representatives were forced to 
submit to the membership a proposed contract which contained only 
small changes, The I'.MA could no longer ignore its own dependence 
upon the decisions of a larger union. The president of the I'M A charac 

terized the union's position in realistic terms, which The Progressive 
Miner carried lo all the members. 

As luiiu as [he U.M.YV.A. contract is in effect and millers continue, work- 
ins: under ii. we will he severely handicapped in securing a eonlraei pro- 
viding for :i wage scale and working Conditions which would matCriall) 
increase the roil of production to tile Operator! dealing with our Organi- 
sation lo a level ahove that of Ihc Operators dealing with the other 

organisation. 

Willi every demand made by the miners that would lend lo increase the 
cost of production, we were confronted with the unpleasant fact thai 
another contract (Lewis's machine gull Contract) under which miners are 
working in certain sections of the stale, was in offcet, We believe thai Our 

membership thorotiglily understands that Ihc operators we deal with must 

meet the competition brought about by thai other wane scale, . . . 

On the question of the duration of the new contract . . . we were again 
confronted with the two year term of the U.MAV.A. contract in effect in 

pans of Illinois and Indiana. Arguments were presented showing thai the 
Operators dealing with our Organisation would be al a decided disad- 
vantage^! they did not have the same opportunity in making long-term 

Knr an excellent minimal") oi the diROgC* which the CMW \ made in in 
ftrccessive enatmcts dating Uw years covered by this study, sci "Wage Chron- 
ology Xo. i: HiiuiuinoiH Coal Mines, l'M.i-1948." Monthly l.oht>r Review, Varrh. 
IOTO, pp, .tn.l-7. 

""The I'M. l-rbrnary 17, \<>ii. pp I, 3. 
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contracts with the coal buyers as that held by the Operators doing business 

with the U.M.W.A.'" 

A large majority of the members accepted the proposed contract in a 
referendum vote."' 

Collective Bargaining under the NIRA, 1933-35 

The agreements which the two unions signed with their respective 
operators for the bieitnium 1933-35 were not long to remain outside the 
orbit of governmental influence. The National Industrial Recovery Act 
became effective within less than tow months after the signing of the 
contracts, and negotiations were started on a Code of Fair Competition 
for bituminous coal. As approved on September 18. 1933, the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Code perpetuated the wage scales and the forty-hour week 
already in effect in Illinois under the contract of 1932. 1M It made no 
provision to satisfy the demands which the Progressives bad made for 
clauses designed to loosen the UMWA's hold on jobs at struck mines in 
Illinois.' 10 

The Code somewhat improved the competitive position of Illinois 
coal mines because it raised miners' wages elsewhere. Amendments of 
April 1, 1934, added 40 cents to the basic rate in the Appalachian 
region, thereby establishing a uniform standard of $5.00 for mines in 
all northern states. Once more, however, the officers of the PMA found 
no evidence that Iheir proposals for amendments had been put into 
effect. These had included demands for a thirty-hour week and a basic- 
wage of $6.00. 

The amended Code of 1934 initiated a steady upward movement in 
wages. This change in cost structures speeded the introduction of two 
labor saving techniques: machine loading and surface mining." 1 The 
impact of these innovations was felt more keenly by the I'M A than 
by its rival, for the percentage of members employed in small, hand- 
operated mines was higher tor the PMA than for the UMWA. Pre- 
dominant numerically among the producers under contract with the 
PMA, many of these small-scale employers were unable to finance 
mechanization. 

Wherever hand loading persisted, the miner suffered irregular em- 
ployment because his employer typically could operate only when coal 

•"/WA, March 21, I93J. p. 3. 
"/MA, April 7. 1933, p. 3, 

""Sec Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals, Coal Report, 19.56. p. 13. 
""The full text of the o.dc proposed bv the I'M A is printed In The PM July 
23, 1933, pp. If. 

•" Kishcr, op. cil., p. 35 
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prices were at their seasonal high."' Within ilic PMA, the effect of 
the changes was to concentrate power increasingly in the lew locals at 
large, efficient mines. These mines could compete successfully with 
those employing United Mine Workers; The checkoff to these Pro- 
gressive locals meant steady revenue for the union. 

Under \K.\ sponsorship, the two unions set about the task of 

negotiating a new contract before April 1. IMS, N'ot having succeeded 
in winning a new contract by that date, both unions requested their 
members to continue working under temporary extensions of the old 
agreement. 

The Progressives' dependent role was so apparent to the officers at 
this time that the president of the PMA issued the following statement 

to his membership: 

We can exact only such wages and working conditions from this part of 
the industry in accordance, with its ability to pay. 

Who is there among us who can argue honestly and sincerely that the 
part of the industry the Progressive Miners arc engaged in can go on the 
six-hour day and five-day wok basis with every other district surrounding 
us on the seven hour day? 

The same is true of the higher wages. How can this part of the industry, 
of which we are a part, survive if the wage scale is higher than in sur- 
rounding districts? If wc are to have any work, our employers must dis- 
pose of their coal, and it must he- remembered that they must sell their 
products in direct competition with that production over whicli we have 
no contractual control. These are facts, unpleasant ones of course, but 
nevertheless true and must he reckoned with. Could anyone, after being 
fully conversant with all the circumstances surrounding this question 
sincerely advocate a strike as a means of forcing these demands? 

Regardless of how distasteful ii may be. we must assume an attitude 
of going along until such time as uur organization has the majority of 
the working miners under iis jurisdiction.'' 1 

Further evidence of the fact that the smaller of the two unions 
could not take the initiative is seen In the sequence of events during 
the following months. Although the L'MVVA struck for a week during 
September, the PMA left its nun on the job, The United Mine Workers 
returned to work when the operators in the Appalachian field agreed to 
increase wages, and these raises were written into a new contract 
between the l.'MWA, District 12. and the members of the Illinois Coal 
Operators Association. 

The joint-scale meeting of the I 'M A and the Coal Producers 

See Waldo E, Pishcr, Economic Consequent!-* hi the Seven-Hour Day and 
Waft Chamjes in the Bituminous Coal Industry (Philadelphia* University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1939). pp. 91 -97. 
'"The PM, February 15. 19.15. p. 1. 
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Association Of Illinois reconvened, after the rival union had formulated 
its contract, and drew up a tentative agreement to submit to the rank 
and file of the PMA lor their approval. The membership accepted the 
proposal, and the officers signed a new contract. The Progressives had 
gained the same wage increases as the UMWA hut had not had to 
strike in order to win them. 

The policy of remaining at work while the United Mine Workers 
strike is essentially dependent. The PMA is relying upon its rival to 
raise the miner's wages, shorten his hours, improve his conditions of 
work, and gain "fringe" benefits for him. The amount of coal which the 
Progressives can supply to Illinois markets while the UMWA is strik- 
ing is not so large as to constitute a major threat to the effectiveness of 
a shutdown by the UMWA. 

Presumably this is one reason why the United Mine Workers have 
not picketed 1'rogressives who worked during a strike in District 12. 
Another reason undoubtedly is that the members of the Illinois Coal 
Operators' Association have never tried to substitute Progressives for 
United Mine Workers during a strike. The rank and file of the UMWA 
are outspoken in their contempt for the PMA's policy of "'scabbing" 
when United Mine Workers strike. 

The Coal Conservation Act, 1935 

While the two unions were trying to draw up their demands for 
new contract clauses, major changes had come to the legal framework 
within which the coal industry functioned. The Supreme Court of the 
United States had declared the National Industrial Recovery Act 
unconstitutional and the Congress had passed the Guffcy-Snyder Act, 
which was to be known as the Coal Conservation Act of I93S." 4 This 
law provided for extensive regulation of the industry. The Act never 
really became effective, inasmuch as the Supreme Court declared its 
labor provisions unconstitutional, but the Progressives' experiences 
with it illustrate effectively some of the obstacles facing a small dual 
union. 

At the outset, the PMA found itself unable to get direct repre- 
sentation on any of the boards administering the Act. A former officer 
of the UMWA was the man appointed to represent labor on the tri- 
partite National Bituminous Coal Commission, responsible for ad- 
ministering the Act; another UMWA officer served on the Bituminous 
Coal Labor Board; anil the UMWA's district president in Illinois 

'"See Glen Lawhorn Parker, The Coal Industry: A Study in Socuil Control 
(Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, [c. 1940]), p. 142. 
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became the labor representative for ilif districi board which was to 
have jurisdiction over Illinois. 

Although the Progressives bitterly resented the first two appoint 
merits, they could not deny that the majority was represented. They 
insisted, however, that no United Mine Worker was a member of the 
union representing a majority of the miners in Illinois, and therefore 
thai injustice had been done. 

Underlying this dispute over the question of which dual union 
representee I a majority of the men was a fundamental issue encountered 
in many Strikes: What is the status of a striker whom a member of die 
opposing union has replaced? Is he still an employee? The I'M A, 

believing that he is. told the Commission that it represented 35,000 
men a figure which included members who were unemployed as well 
as those whom it defined as employees. The UMWA claimed to have 
27.12S members employed i:i the mines of Illinois. ,TD The total aver- 
age number on the payrolls of Illinois mines miring 1934 had exceeded 

50,000 only slightly. 1 " 

Accepting the more conventional sense of "employee," the Com- 
mission found that the Progressives did not constitute a majority of 
the miners in Illinois. The union's financial reports showed 18,550 
members paid-up, i.e.. working."' The UMWA had credited its rival 
witb having 18.613 members employed in 1934. ,iS agreeing with the 
Commission's definition of employees as persons attached to a work 
force. .So long as the UMWA and the government excluded "strikers" 
from their count of employees there was no possible basis of agree- 
ment between them and the Progressives in tin- determination of a 
majority among Illinois miners. 

President Lewis succeeded in increasing his union's ascendancy 
over (he PMA by yet another type of provision. He was able to have 
included in the Conservation Act of 1935 a statement that "employer 
representatives of more than Iwo-lhirds of the annual tonnage of a 
district or group of districts and representatives of ;i majoritv of tbe 
mine workers in such area" should have the tight to "negotiate wage 
and hour provisions to be applied to all code members in the entire area 
covered by the agreement.""" If the Act had gone into effect, the 
Progressive union could have made no further pretense of negotiating 

"' UMIVJ, January 15, 1936, p, 5. 

"" Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals, I'm, 1 Rcpotl, 1934, p. 12. 
"'See Table II in die Appendix. 
"UMIVJ, January 15, 1936. p. 5. 

m Harold D. Knonlz. Govcmmt-nl Control of Business (Boston: Houi-lilon 

Mifllin Company fc. 19411), t'- 6<M. 
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independently any of the terms of the contract wider which its members 
were working. 

The PMA's Strike of 1937 

The only year in which tin. I'M A called a strike rather than accept 
provisions which the United Mine Workers had written into a new 
agreement was 193/. Although the UMWA had wrested a pay in- 
crease from the operators of the northern Appalachian fields and soon 
afterwards from the Illinois Coal Operators Association, it had allowed 
the employers two concessions."" One was the right to a half-hour's 
work beyond the seven hour day, the thirty minutes being allowed 
whenever needed to cage, hoist, or dump coal already mined. The 
other was the right to "cut, drill, shoot and load coal" during a second 
shift. 

The Progressives' representatives were unwilling to grant these two 
extensions of the working day." 1 ' They explained to the rank and file 
that the lirst provision was contrary to the Progressive union's objec- 
tive of spreading the available work among as many men as possible. 
The second concession would discriminate against the small mines, 
which "would not be in a position to utilize, the second-shift preroga- 
tive." The clause therefore would tend to "centralize production in 
the hands of the large companies." 

The officers kept their members out on strike for four weeks during 
August. 1937. The Coal Producers Association and the union finally 
compromised their differences by the employers' abandoning their 
demand for the hall-hour clean-up period and the union's agreeing to 
cut. shoot, and load on an extra shift. The members, voting on the new 
contract in a referendum, accepted it by a substantial majority, although 
opposition was strong in some locals. The PMA at last could point to 
a contract clause giving the Progressives an advantage over the 
t. MWA's members. 

Political considerations wen- crucial in the Progressive officers' pro- 
longed refusal to grant these two provisions to the employers. Rivalry 
between the PMA and the officers of District 12. UMWA, was at the 
root of much of the resistance. Earlier, when the Progressives were 
holding their scale convention in February, 193", the UMWA sent to 
the members of the PMA a form letter emphasizing the PMA's 
impotence in collective bargaining. 1 " The president of the PMA 

"•The text ni the Appalachian Bituminous Joint Agreement appears in 
UUWJ, April I, 1937, pp. 3 f. 

The Pit, August 6, 1937, p. 1. See also ibid., September 3, 1937, p. 1. and 
September 24, 1937, p. l. 

* The P.\f, February 19. 1937. P . 2. 
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responded by challenging the provisional president oi District 12 to lei 
the two unions appear on a referendum vote !o determine which had 
a majority among the miners in Illinois.'" 1 Next, the I'MWA countered 
with a challenge to the -Scale Committee Of the I'MA to sign a contract 
before District 12 had done so. 1 *' 

The Progressives' graining to the operators the right to an extra 
shift was in part evidence of pressure from the rival union. The 
provisional president of District 12. L'MWA, brought into the open 
his long-range campaign to pull out of the I'MA its largest local in the 
Springfield area." 1 He also fostered a succession of joint meetings of 
the two unions' members.'*" The avowed purpose of the meetings was 
to push a tax on machinery, the. proceeds of the tax to be used for 
relief of the unemployed. If the Coal Producers Association of lib 
nois could have been led to believe that these meetings indicated an 
end to hostility among the miners, it would have been deterred from 
granting a new contract to the I'MA. 

The Union Security Clause. 1939 

In 1939, the Progressive Mine Workers of America — newly re- 
christened — was for the first time concerned with the shaping of a 
new contract not only in Illinois but also in the Appalachian fields. 
In District 1 (Illinois) the Progressives had accepted as relatively 
fixed the group of employers that were bound by a union shop con- 
tract with the L'MWA. In the outlying districts, however, the OTA 
was not so firmly established. 

A nucleus of members in the I'MWA, District 1, had recognized 
their union's lack of independence as an agent in collective bargaining. 
They introduced in the I'MWA s scale convention of 1939 a recom- 
mendation that their union should join with District 12, I'MWA, in 
working out a joint proposal to present to the two associations of 
operators. 

The same recommendation had been presented and defeated at 
the scale convention of 193". Active in this discussion were, a member 
of the executive board and the union's president, who were soon to be 
expelled for cooperating with the L'MWA. When presenting their case 
to the trial board of the PMWA. these two officers expressed the 

"'Illinois Stale Journal, March 12. 1937. 
'" The Coal Dinner. April 26, 19.16, p. 1. 
'"Sec The I'M, January 7, 1938, p. 2. 

•" The Coal Diggir, July 25. 19.17. p. 2. Sec also ibid., July 15, 1937, p. 1; 
September 25, 1937. p. 1; (Vt.,l>cr 10, 1937. p. I: ami October 25. 1937, p. 1. 
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discouragement which many members of the union had come hi feel, 
liolh men look the position 

. . . . that the Progressive Organization is unable numerically and finan- 
cially to accomplish for its membership any good by its own efforts, and is 
compelled to rely upon the United Mine Workers of America to obtain the 

rights to which the) are entitled under the law. . . . [The Board Member] 

testified thai any effort of this organisation to obtain better working con- 
ditions could not be obtained through the proper channels uf the Progres- 
sive Organisation without the aid of the United Mine Workers uf America : 
thai on-shift shooting could not be stopped without the aid of the United 
Mine Workers of America. That the coal companies could not be compelled 
to comply with the law requiring them to carry insurance or file bom! 10 
protect the miners in their compensation claims without the aid of the 
United Mine Workers,'" 

Although the l'MWA expelled the two men for advocating collabora- 
tion With the rival union, il never officially refuted the statements 
which they had made about collective bargaining in Illinois. 

The provisional president of District 12, UMWA, made a strenuous 
effort to foster within the l'MWA a willingness for joint action. He 
was unsuccessful in this project, however, and the small union nego- 
tiated singly with the Coal Producers Association of Illinois. 1 " These 
negotiating sessions continued during the spring months of 19.59. and 
the Progressives remained at work under an extension of the existing 
agreement, which was to have expired on March 31. An agreement 
having been reached between the l'MWA and its operators in Illinois, 
the employers under contract with the l'MWA signed a new contract 
to be in effect until 1941. 

In the outlying fields, the crucial issue in 1939 was the union shop. 
The PMWA's affiliation with the AFL in 1938 had brought to the 
union resources which made nation-wide expansion seem possible at 
last. The seriousness with which President l ewis viewed the threat 
inplicit in this drive is evident in the international officers' report to the 
Golden Jubilee Convention of the L'MWA in 1940. Mere they de- 
scribed the wage negotiations of 1939. 

The necessity of either eliminating the penalty clauses or instituting a 
union shop provision had become increasingly more evident as the con- 
ference ilcared March 31st, termination date of the 1937 agreement. . . . 
The American federation of Labor, through the Progressive Miners and 
various crafl organisations, was actively attempting to sabotage the United 
Mine Worker- ,.f America. Organizers had been sent into mining fields, 
anil in some places they were being aided and abetted by unfriendly 
operating interests. 

'"l'MWA. "Dave Reed and Jack Dattuello." Report of the Trial Board. 
District 1, 1939, p. 3. Mimeographed, 

™ PMW A. Joint Retort, 194(1, pp. 3 IT. 
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The Scale Committee came to the conclusion thai the United Mine 
Workers of America had lo be preserved at all costs, and that the union 
should resist to the utmost attempts W undermine and destroy it cither by 
tile American Federation of Labor or non-union interests."" 

In view of the complete collapse of the Pragressive-AFL campaign 
outside Illinois, the UMWA'l faith in the value of the union shop 
seems justified. The Appalachian agreement and separate district con- 
tracts modeled on il gave the United Mine Workers security in 
northern and southern fields.""' The Harlan County Coal Operators 
Association did not gram the union shop until 1941 but did eliminate 
the penalty clause for striking. As the United Mine Workers Journal 
commented about the 1939 contract: "[it] makes it impossible for any 
rival organization to obtain a foothold in the bituminous mining 
industry of the country."' 1 " 

Since 1939 there has been no need for President Lewis to seek 
further protection against inroads by the Progressive union among 
operators under contract with the L'MW.V Subsequently, he lias 
centered his attention upon demands for economic improvement: 
removal of the north-south wage differential (1941), premium pay for 
war-lengthened days in the mines (1941), vacations with pay and with 
work (1941), portal-to-portal pay (1943). benefit payments for welfare 
and retirement (1945 to date), a shorter day (194/1, and higher pay 
(1946 to date). 

In all these gains, the PMWA followed the pattern set by Lewis. 
The PMWA obtained these improvements from the Coal Producers 
Association of Illinois without calling its members out on strike but 
not without the knowledge that the major changes in its contracts 
depended upon the action of a rival union. 

Collective Bargaining in Time of War 

During the war years the coal industry was subject to extensive 
regulation by the Federal government, and the I'MWA received wide 
publicity because of its failure to abide by labor's no-Strike pledge. 
I i.i Progressives ba ! von little influi m t in determining policies to b( 
applied in governmental regulation, but gained occasional publicity 
because they remained at work when the rival organization was on 
strike. 

In these years of heavy demand for their output, the producers who 
employed Progressives enjoyed a marked advantage in the continuity of 

"' UMII'J, February 15. l'WO, p. 20. 
'"Ibid. 

'•'Ibid., May IS, 1940. p. 3. Sec also ibid., January t, 1040, ,,. i. 
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their operations. A brief stoppage occurred in April, 1939, but the 
PMWA insisted lliat it bad not kept its members on strike, and mem- 
bers of both unions eventually received unemployment compensation 
for having been involuntarily idle at thai time."* To the shipping 
operators, the boon of having the 1'MWA call no strikes was cause 
for marked preference for this union over the UMWA, whose ire- 
quent Stoppages kept the industry in a State of chronic uneasiness. 

In 1943 the Solid Fuels Administrator look over the mines at which 
the United Mine Workers were on strike. The Progressives were 
working under an extension of their old coutracl with flic Coal Pro 
ducers Association 01 Illinois, and resenled the fact that I 'resilient 
Roosevelt had failed in exempt the mines nf llie CPAI from his general 
order seizing the mines Oil behalf of the government. After two weeks, 
however, the CPAI's mines were returned to private control. 

Not until the .Solid Fuels Administrator had signed a contract with 
the L'MW A on November 3. 19-13, did the Progressives undertake final 
negotiations with the Coal Producers Association of Illinois. Assured 
at last of what would be the United Mine Workers' wage rates, hours 
of work, and "fringe'' payments, the two parties promptly worked out 
an agreement, which was approved by the War Labor Board,"* It 
contained no important deviations from the UMWA's contract. 10 '' 

The demands and actions of the UMWA in negotiating a new con- 
tract in 1945 differed somewhat in sequence from events two years 
earlier, 1 ""' but the Progressives' policies remained the same. The 
PMWA continued its men at work while intermittent stoppages 
plagued the rest of the bituminous coal industry. When the. UMWA 
signed its new contract, effective retroactively from April I, 1915, the 
PMWA and the Coal Producers Association promptly followed the 
precedent which had been set. The PMWA's achieving its new agree- 
ment without loss of working time meant a great deal to both employer 
and employee in terms of stability of income, and therefore in terms 
Of the value each placed upon remaining a member of the Producers 
Association or of the PMWA, respectively. 

Postwar Contracts 

V-J Day in August, 1915, lessened labor's feeling of obligation to 
its no-strike pledge. The collapse of contract negotiations in the spring 
of 1916 brought both unions of miners out on strike. The UMWA 

"' PMWA, Join! Rtporl, 1942. p. 7. 
"6 Wage-Hour Reporter 1218, December 13, 19-13. 
"Wage Chronology No. 4," he. cil , p. 305. 

"Industrial Disputes," Monthly I-abor Review, June, 1945, i>. 1259. 
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was determined to win the right to ;i welfare and retirement fund; 

the PMWA Struck lo force its employers Id agree in a retroactive clause 
running back lo April 1, 1946. Alter a fortnight the Progressives re- 
turned to work at the request of the Governor of Illinois, who sought 
this means of getting coal for the state institutions during the fuel 
famine caused by the United Mine Workers' prolonged strike. 

As agreed lo between the UMWA and the -Secretary of the Interior, 
and subsequently between the PMWA and the Coal Producers Associa- 
tion of Illinois, the welfare and retirement fund was to lie established 

.... to provide benefit payments to miners and their dependents or sur- 
vivors in case of sickness, disability, death, or retirement, and for other 
related purposes. Financed through contributions by operators of 5 cents 
for each ton of coal produced for use or sale. A medical and hospital fund 
was established to be used for medical, hospital, and related purposes. 
Financed by wage deductions then being made. The two funds were to 
be used to complement each other.'* 

In reviewing their success in negotiating, the executive officers of the 
PMWA passed lightly over this epoch-making change in their contract 
and stressed instead the fact that Progressives had eliminated "the 
thirty-minute work period for liottom men, while our rival mine or- 
ganization must continue ... to work the full forty-five minute 
period.""" 

The miners' negotiations in 1947 occurred in a new legal environ- 
ment, for the I-abor Management Relations Act had become effective 
in 1946. The Progressives faced a further alteration in the conditions 
under which they could negotiate. Changing from a long-standing 
custom of setting its contracts lo expire on the thirty-first of March, 
the UMWA had adopted a new termination dale of June 30 when it 
agreed lo a year-long contract in 1916. The Coal Producers Association 
induced the PMWA to continue its old contract in effect under a 
temporary extension after April 1. I'll", so that the L'MWA's con- 
tract could be under discussion before the PMWA began negotia 
tions. 1 " 8 More frank admission of the smaller union's lack of power 
in initiating important changes in a contract could hardly be made. 
The 1947 contract of the PMWA moved the expiration date to the 
end of June, lo correspond to the dale provided bv the 1'MWA. 

Much of the discussion during the negotiations of 1948 centered 
around the Progressives' exacting fuller compliance with the contract's 

'""Wage Chronology No, 4," he. clU, p. .MS. For a further discussion of these 
Clauses see Chapter VII 1 following 

•"■ PMWA, h.mi Rtport, 1946, p. ii. 
m im., 1148, p. 9. 
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terms, In the executive officers' Joint Hi-port. 1048. the following state- 
ment appears: 

Some of the flagrant violations of contract bv some of our members, 
whereby they not only ignore contract, but (so do] their Hoard Members 
and Officer*, left ns with (I very poor argument to try and defend such 
actions, 1 " 

Slowdowns and the loading of dirty coal were prominent among the 

abuses mentioned. Once more, the contract as finally signed varied in 
only minor details from that of the rival union. 

The L'nited Mine Workers' strikes in 1949-50 created such a severe 
shortage o: coal that the Progressives received widespread publicity for 
remaining on the job until the end of the CMW.Vs strike was within 
sight. The PMWA had continued at work for eight months under 
successive extensions of its old agreement with the Coal Producers 
Association. Although The Progressive Miner headlined the claim that 
there were "10 Major Improvements Listed in New Contract," none of 
which were in the UMWA's agi cement, 2 "" an analysis of the list shows 
that none of them would constitute a major disadvantage in cost struc- 
tures for companies employing Progressives. 

The differences between the two unions' contracts in 1950 illustrate 
a tendency about which members of the Coal Producers Association 
ol Illinois have occasionally complained for many years. Because the 
Association will not sign an agreement with the PMWA until after 
the other union has announced the terms of its new contracts, it may 
be involved In long-drawn-out bargaining sessions which are devoted 
to discussion of details rather than major issues. After weeks of such 
negotiating, the PMWA is not infrequently able to gain small con- 
cessions which do not later appear in the rival's contract. These clauses 
have not had enough effect on the employer's costs or the miners' 
earnings to influence union affiliation significantly. 

Submarginal Mines 

In Illinois the ^rcai majority of the local mines arc owned by com- 
panies which are not members of either association of operators. 
Typically very small,'"" many of these mines function at a level of 

'"P. II. 

"March 15, 195(1, p. 1. 

m L°«l mines tint produced loss than 1,000 Urns a year constituted more than 
hall of M mines In Illinois for the Progressive.' first five years. (Computed from 
Illinois Department of Mines ami Minerals. Cool AVfoi-/ 1932 n 24- 193? „ ?c. 
1W p 26; 1935, p, 22; 1936, p. 28.) Mines U r coo.rac. wUh PMA were 
identified from lists supplied by the union. 
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such low efficiency that paying the UMWA's standard scale would 
immediately force them out of business. The two unions in Illinois 
have had different policies for meeting this situation. Whereas the 
UMWA has tried to exact standard pay from all its employers, the 
I 'M A at first welcomed as members any miners willing to join, no 
matter what their employer's previous wage scale had been. In this 
connection the Progressives' secretary treasurer said in 1936: 
At the time iliis Progressive Miners' organization was organized all our 
nu n made a desperate effort to get every miner . . . into our organization. 
. . . Wherever ilicy could find a hole with men working in it . . . they 
forced the men to sign up." 

Obviously the UMWA has not dominated the smaller union's policies 
with respect to submarginal mines. 

Inasmuch as the Coal Producers Association of Illinois admits 
only companies able to pay the standard rate, the substandard operator 
is ineligible for membership. To cover the miners working for these 
high cost operators, the I'MWA has negotiated at least three forms of 
contract. In authorizing wages and conditions beneath the scale, the 
PMWA has run very little risk of alienating the local at the mine in 
question, for a company which cannot pay the standard rate is excluded 
also from the Illinois Coal Operators Association. Occasionally the 
PMWA signs an unpublished contract with an individual high-cost 
producer who is not a member of the Producers Association." 1 -' In a 
few of these cases the district officers have tried to avoid censure by 
authorizing the local union at that mine to take the responsibility of 
signing the substandard agreement on behalf of the men. 21 " 

A second practice under which Progressives accepted less than the 
standard scale was the checking off of a "kick back" lo a private 
owner. For example, the vice president of the I'MWA in 1942 cited a 
not atypical case of one operator who was deducting from 10 to 30 
percent of his men's wages.'"' 

Third, the PMA sinned contracts with cooperative mines which 
were only ostensibly paying the scale. Many of these cooperatives made 
such heavy deductions from the pay checks of the worker owners that 
net earnings were appreciably below standard. The nature of this 
problem is graphically described by a Progressive employed in a 

""PMA, Proceedings, Constitution.il Convention, 1936, p. 1269, 
-SeeiWi, 1912. pp. 110. 146, 154. 
-/hid., p. 146. 

-Ibid., pp. 119. 121, 139. Tim mine employed 87 men in 1942 Md was not 
mechanised. N shipped iis coal io tin outside market. (Illinois Department of 

Mints and Minerals. Coal Report. 1942. p. 106.) 
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cooperative mine, where conditions - - bad as they were— were far 
better than in some others: 

We were desperate, with the operator threatening to -shut down. Here 
was a chance to buy a mine at a nominal price, so lo speak. Vvc bought 
the mine. After the mine was paid for, the boiler inspector condemned the 
boiler and we had to Ret boilers. We did not get new ones, but they cost 
more than $1,000. liven before that job was completed we were told we 
had to improve the ventilation there and clean out the air ports. Now the 
air ahaft is wrong, and I don't know what will be next. 

I will say this, the biggest kick back any minor made is rt percent of 
wages over and above the fay for the** Iktngs?* 

The PMVV'A seethed with opposition 10 this practice of allowing 
sonic members to undercut others. The men in high-cost mines were 
so active in the Union and so zealous in protecting their right to a job 
that the officers were unable lo reverse the union's policy. The union 
initially had been so eager to expand its membership rolls that it bad 
been indifferent to the economic position of the individual mine at 
which its members were employed. This attitude was tied in with the 
union's hope thai a slate-wide referendum would be held to determine 
which union was lo survive in Illinois. 

When that hope bad vanished, the officers saw other reasons for 
signing agreements with submarginal producers. One was the fact that 
the union usually was able to raise somewhat the scale of wages which 
an individual higll-cost producer had been paying his men. To the 
extent that this occurred, the level of competition rose, and the mine 
just at or above the margin of solvency could enjoy a more secure 
position. There were many small firms paying the union's scale with 
such difficulty that the undercutting by nearby mines was a major 
problem it the same wage rales were not required of all operators. 

By far the most important reason for allowing wage differentials 
among various firms was the tear thai paying ihe standard rate would 
force the employer out of business. The union was convinced that its 
members were better oil employed at almost any wage than they would 
have been if permanently unemployed. Tn every bienniuin both conven- 
tions- -scale and constitutional devoted many hours lo discussion of 
the problem of the linn which could not produce coal for sale at market 
prices unless it cut its labor costs below the union's Standard. There 
was the complicating factor that output per man-day was typically low 
in Ihese mines, so that the basic daily wage constituted a higher than 
average charge against each ton of coal produced. 



Ibid, pp. 159 ft. Italics added 
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Summary 

The PMWA's experience in collective bargaining indicates that a 
small union can do link- to jeopardize the control which a powerful 
rival holds over the labor market for ihe industry in which the two 
unions function. The PMWA has never succeeded in negotiating a new 
contract before the I 'M WA has announced the terms ol its agreement 
With those operators who sell their coal in competition with the product 
of the Progressives' employers. 

The PMWA faced the fact of its dependent role when it negotiated 

its first contract in 1932, and in one form pi another this dependence 

has been reflected in all its subsequent experience with collective bar- 
gaining. Under the N'IRA and the Coal Conservation Act it found that 
the UMVVA was consistently allowed to represent the miners. The 
National Labor Relations Hoard's policy with respect to closed-shop 
clauses assured the effectiveness of Lewis's union security clause in 
ihe agreements negotiated for the outlying fields in 1939. 

The Progressives and their employers have enjoyed an advantage 
over their competitors in thai the PMWA has not called any pro- 
longed strikes. The union has negotiated a few clauses differing from 
those in the I'MWA's contract; these have not contrasted sharply 
enough, however, to constitute a major advantage for the members 
or a hindrance to the operator. 

The PMWA has had a much more tolerant attitude toward em- 
ployers who could not pay the standard scale than has Ihe UMVVA. 
This policy is a natural result of the union's having admitted many 
locals at submarginal mines. In this market the L'MWA does not seek 
control over collective bargaining. 
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VIII. WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

The economic functions oi the Progressive Miners of America have 
included not only collective bargaining (or employed miners hut also 
unusually extensive programs oi aid for needy members. This assist- 
ance has taken various forms: relief which District 1 and various local 
unions gave to strikers and unemployed members, aid lor the union's 
martyrs, and death beiiclils. More recently, welfare and retirement 
payments have been made under the terms of the I'MWA's contrail 

with the Coal Producers Association of Illinois. 

Relief by District 1 

During the first three or four months after the I'M A was organized, 
the union followed the policy of calling out on strike as many locals 
as it could persuade to revolt against Lewis, The leaders of the 1'MA 
were so confident of displacing the UMWA Completely in Illinois that 
they ignored the possibility of the strikers' being permanently locked 
out of the mines. 

The union at first followed the practice of giving aid lo the neediest 
of strikers and leaving the unemployed members dependent on public 
relief. Tt was unable, however, to follow this policy strictly, because the 
needs of the latter group were so acute. The PMA became aware only 
tardily of the size of the burden which it had assumed when it urged 
locals at closed mines to turn Progressive. Through the years, addi- 
tional Progressives became permanently unemployed either because of 
the closing of a mine which had been operating under contract with 
the PMWA or because the labor force was reduced at an active mine. 

Almost every aspect of the PMWA has been affected by the high 
proportion of Progressives who have been without jobs anil therefore 
conspicuously ill need of assistance from the union. The ratio can be 
estimated on the basis of figures which the secretary-treasurer issues 
semiannually. These show the union's count of dues-paying and 
exonerated Progressives, and the latter figure is roughly equivalent to 
the total of members without jobs. The light to be exonerated from 
llii payment Of dues and assessments is given only to a man who has 
worked less than live days in the calendar month and has given the 
union a written statement oi that fact.-'"" 

The PMWA has always had a high proportion of idle members, III 
the summer of 1933 there were three members exonerated for every 
two who were employed A year later, the idle and the working nieni- 

"PM V Camlirmion, 19.12. An. Ytll. See, 13, ami An. MX, Sec I. 
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bers were about equal in number. Throughout the thirties the union's 

semiannual tally only once showed as lew as one- fourth of the mem- 
bership to be exonerated. (See the Appendix, Table U.) What propor- 
tion of the idle members received relief from the union has not been 
ascertainable. 

Although able to finance aid for only the neediest among its 
thousands of idle members, the PMA set up an elaborate, program of 
assistance. It created a special committee to purchase supplies. In the 
individual towns these commodities were handled by local relief sta- 
tions, more than thirty Of which were in active operation as late as 1938. 

The committee bought such staple items as salt pork, lard, sugar, 
beans, soap, and occasionally corn meal. It bought some shoes and 
underclothing, especially in children's sizes. During the winters the 
committee also bought house coal. The strikers regarded the latter 
expenditure as the ultimate evidence of their hardships, for traditionally 
the operator hatl always supplied cheap coal to his employees, and 
the Progressive striker, like all strikers, clung to the belief that he 
had a continuing claim on his old job. 

On occasion the committee paid an individual's bills, such as those 
for house rent to forestall an eviction, for medical or hospital bills, and 
•as the PMA's former relief chairman reminded a jury in Federal 
court — "for grave digging for boys that were killed during the mine 
strike." 208 

The district also provided "special relief" in cash to local relief 
stations which were serving so large a number of families as to be 
able to buy supplies at wholesale locally. Occasionally a local union 
used some of its "special relief" money to meet apparently reasonable 
demands lor other kinds of help to members. 

The cash outlay for this assistance was larne. 1 "" At the end of the 
PMA's first eight months, expenditures for relief were Officially epioted 
to have exceeded $75,000. Subsequent reports slated that within the 
first six years of its existence the union spent almost $700,000 for relief 
to needy Progressives. 

Despite the union's best efforts, the average relief allotment for 
each recipient was small. One evidence of this was apparent to case 
workers for the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. They found 
that their allotments for relief to Progressive strikers were not notice- 
ably affected by the money which strikers received from the union." 0 

"Dill of Exception, p. 76. Vniltd States v. Anderson et of, 
m PMA, Financial Retort of . . . Secretary Treasurer, semiannual issue* 
1933-1950. Also Appendix, Table 2 

"' Interviews with case workers of the 1ERC in 1935. 
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The IERG began disbursing Federal funds in Illinois in the summer 
of 1932 and continued to l>e a major source of support for the indigent 
miner throughout the thirties. 

For the employed members of the I'M A to finance a relief program 
meant sacrifice on the pari of many miners and their families, for 
during the first (our years of the union's life the typical yearly income 
of the working members did not exceed $600. The union at first col- 
lected for relief a Hal assessment of $1.00 a month from each employed 
member, but after eight months changed to a levy computed as a per- 
centage of gross earnings. This percentage has fluctuated between 1 per- 
cent and 3 percent, according to the current needs of the union. The 
responsibility for relief became lighter as the WPA or the general 
economic revival in the late thirties opened up jobs elsewhere for many 
of the idle members. 

The relief program became the focal point of many disputes within 
the union. There were always some complaints from members who felt 
that they should have received more help, or that another family should 
have received less. Although some of the rank and file complained that 
there was outright corruption in the administration of the district's 
program, they failed to substantiate their accusations. There is no 
evidence that any executive officer of District 1 milked the union for 
personal gain. 

Successive conventions heard long and heated debates over the 
I'M As system of handling relief funds anil accounts. These protests 
involved both the transfer of funds from the relief account to the 
general account, and the system of reporting relief expenditures. They 
were destructive of union harmony. 

The rank and file found that after April, 1933, the secretary- 
treasurer consistently reported a larger amount received from the 
union's relief assessments than was spent for relief. In answer to ques- 
tions about this discrepancy, the president of the union replied as fol- 
lows to the delegates at the constitutional convention of 193S: 
I might say that by an act of previous conventions your 1% strike assess- 
ments went into the general fund. Not only was it used for purposes 
outside of relief purposes, ii was used to defend men in court and in 
general organizational work.'" 

The campaign to establish the PMWA on a nation-wide scale un- 
doubtedly cost more than the district officers dared admit, test the rank 
and file in Illinois refuse to pay the price. I'robably legal expense also 
formed an important part of the total. 



"' PMWA, Proctidmgt, Constitutional Convention, 1938, p, 402. Sec also ibid.. 
p. 1-127. 
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That a large portion went into the purchase of dynamite was sus- 
pected by many persons in Illinois during the thirties. The fact that 
some of the money had been spent for guns, ammunition, and dyna- 
mite was a key point in the Federal government's prosecution in the 
conspiracy trials."'" However small this outlay may have been, the 
evidence presented to the court did irreparable damage to the reputa- 
tion of the union among its members and among the general public. 

Not until I'MO did the l'MA take the obvious step of changing its 
levy for relief into a general assessment, This is currently levied on 
active members in addition to their monthly local dues, The district 
receives only 25 cents a month per member as its share of local dues 
and uses the proceeds of the assessment to supplement that share. The 
district may not place any special assessments upon members unless 
so authorized through a referendum of the entire membership. 

The second issue which the Progressives raised in connection with 
the union's accounting for relief concerned the looseness with which 
expenditures were reported by the relief stations. Because the stations 
did not report how many members were receiving relief, how large the 
average allotment was, or how much inventory was on hand at the 
beginning or end of an accounting period, the Progressives could not 
reassure themselves that all expenditures reported as "relief" actually 
were made for that purpose. 

The working of the democratic process apparently was the force 
which prevented the convention delegates from requiring District 1 to 
show more openly where it was spending its relief funds.-'" The union's 
allowing so large a number of its members to remain in good standing 
while they were idle month after month meant that in every conven- 
tion there was a large block of delegates who had been receiving some 
relief from the union or were hoping to do so. They did not want their 
dependency publicized and used numerous political devices to prevent 
a full and complete reporting of relief. 

The delegates with jobs in the mines argued for a change in ac 
counting procedures. They were determined to uproot the corruption 
which some were sure honeycombed the administration of relief. They 
repeatedly expressed bitter feeling against various relief officials, On 
the other band, the employed Progressives felt such deep indebtedness 
for the hardships of the strikers that they did not bring onto the floor 
of the conventions open criticism of the strikers' obstructionism. Had 

■" Untied Slates v. Anitrson el al. 

"'T\w convention gave tlic members their only opportunity to make ehanges 
iinless they were prepare*! to accuse an individual officer of mal feasance, 
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they done so they might have been able to force the persons admin- 
istering the relief program to give the members a full accounting. 

By 1938, the pressure for change in accounting ha<l become irre- 
sistible. The members' distrust had been raised to fever heat l>y events 
connected with the conspiracy trials. The delegates to the constitutional 
convention in thai year passed a resolution calling for a limited 
revision of the accounting system. Within twelve months following 
July. 193ft the PMWA cut the size of its "relief" expense from 
$56,370 to $3,763. (S«- Table II in the Appendix.) During this interval 
there had been almost no change in the number of idle miners and no 
additional access to sources of public assistance for (he needy of 
Illinois. 

The hurden of the relief assessments caused strife within the 
PMWA over a question wholly removed from that of accounting. The 
establishment of public works programs in 1935 enabled numerous 
Progressive strikers to gel work relief. On WPA, their earnings ex- 
ceeded those of many members working in mines that paid less than 
the scale or operated irregularly. 

Miller debates centered on the question of whether an idle Progres- 
sive who went on the WPA rolls at a wage of S44.20 a month should 
be dropped from the classification of unemployed members and re- 
quired to pay dues. The breach was more or less closed with a com- 
promise by which the member on WPA would be required to pay to 
the union $1.(10 a month, "out of which shall he paid the International 
and District per capita tax and 35|( as death benefit."' 1 * 

So much ill will resulted from the union's policies on relief that the 
question arises as to why [lie I'M A tried lo maintain a relief program. 
Undoubtedly the PMA was able to cause many more locals to strike 
for recognition because the members thought that the union would 
keep them from starving. Initially, lew members, if any, foresaw that 
members of the Illinois Coal Operators Association would never rein- 
state a Progressive on his old job after the strike became effective. 
For many months the Progressives regarded the relief program as 
necessary insurance against the strikers' returning to the mines as 
"scabs." 

By the time that the union became fully aware of the difficulties of 
maintaining an adequate long-term program of relief and the strikers 
realized how permanent the lockout of the union was, the relief allot- 
ments were relatively unimportant as a force holding the strikers' 

"MWIWA. Constitution, 1938, Art .Will, See, I. Note. 
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loyalty, t'hcre were virtually no job openings even for men whom 
prolonged unemployment had made indifferent to union rivalry. By 
the more efficient utilization of existing work crews, more extensive 
inechailiMltion, or the hiring of unemployed United Mine Workers, 
the members of the Illinois Coal ' iperators Association had readjusted 
operations so that their work crews were quite adequate. 

The working members, who financed the union's program of relief, 

apparently continued the nllotmcilt8 because of a sense of obligation to 
tile strikers. The miner's horror of being without a job made him 
aware of how great a sacrifice the striker had made for the union. 
Always in the miners' public discussion of relief, there is the recurrent 
sentiment. "Suppose it were I." 

There was no doubt among the officers that the rival UMWA would 
capitalize fully on the ill will which strikers would have felt for the 
Progressive union if it had slopped its relief program. The fact of 
being in competition with the UMWA influenced the entire policy on 
giving aid. The same generalization is valid if applied to the money 
which was derived from the relief levy hut was spent for other pur- 
poses. Whatever the amount spent for legal aid, for organizing outlying 
fields, or in attempts to coerce operators to employ Progressives, the 
decision to take that step was made, in recognition of the PMA's 
conflict with a powerful rival. 

Relief by Local Unions 

The district's assistance to idle members was frequently supple- 
mented by programs which individual locals set up for financing and 
allocating aid. This relief had political repercussions in the PMA be- 
cause some of the more generous locals came to feel that they had 
bought the right to some control over the locals which they had helped. 
Such control was in several instances at the expense of the authority 
of the district officers. 

The amount of aid which the locals gave was large. Kor example, 
the Progressives working in Saline County assessed themselves "as high 
as $2.00 a month'' to supplement the provisions which the district made 
available to the relief station." 6 Delegates to the PMA's convention in 
1938 heard a delegate report as follows: 

We took cure of lliosc fellows until the burden got too great. Then \vc 
asked these fellows lo get out and go some place else and get a job lo 
provi de for their families and make the burden lighter for us. . . . The 

"' FMWA. I'rocecdings, Constitutional Convention, 1W8, p. 828. 
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only thing we asked was thai they would not go kick into the . . . | struck | 
mini s and scab on us."* 

This levy was made on men who were earning an average of less than 
$800 in Ihc shipping mines and less than $425 in the local mines of 
Saline lor the year of 1933.'" 

In Springfield and its vicinity the working miners contributed for 
use locally anion); needy Progressives as much as $100,000. Occasionally 
in this region the locals checked oil as much as 10 percent for assistance 
of one kind or another,*" and the UMVVA primed a Statement that 
Olie of these Progressive locals regularly chocked off fifty cents fort- 
nightly per member for such accounts."" (Apparently the fifty-cent 
levy was not unique to Springfield.) 

Some of this money was used for men who had been injured while 
picketing at Springfield mines of the l'eabody Coal Company. One of 
these pickets was a young man who had to he hospitalized for live 
months and was released w ith a permanent partial disability. The locals 
in Springfield paid the bills for his care and assumed a long-term 
responsibility for giving him a monthly stipend of $20 or more." 0 
Another case was that of a union officer, lie testified in Federal court 
that during a month's hospitalization and for six months thereafter he 
had received approximately $136 monthly from a local trust fund 
"used to take care of our members. 

Springfield was unique in the importance of relief payments to 
strikers whose loyalty the union was struggling to retain. The lessee 
kept Mine B idle for twenty-seven months. 225 Throughout this interval 
the Progressives in that district felt that they must provide adequate 
strike relief to the men at Mine I! lest the former work force disinte- 
grate and United Mine Workers be substituted. The miners' worst fears 
materialized, despite the union's heavy outlay for relief to the strikers, 
and the UMVVA won the second representation election which the 
National Labor Relations Hoard held at that mine. 

The heavy burden of financing the local trust fund in Springfield 
strained the loyalty of many members. Some Progressives in the region 

Ibid., p. 829. 

1,1 Figures for days of employment computed from Illinois Department of 
Mils. - and Vinerals, Coal Report, 1933, p. 215. 

Hill of Exceptions, p. 130, United Stales v. Anderson el at. 
"' The Coal Dinger, .Inly 25, 1937. p. 1. Sec also The I'M, Auglisl 27, 1937, 

p. 1. 

"•PMWA, Proceedings, Constitutional Convention, 1938, p. 491. 
: " Dill of Exception", p. 74f, I 'tilled Stales v. Anderson el al. 
■ Sec Cliapter V. 
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fell that the faction in power locally was forcing them to contribute 
more than was necessary lor relief purposes. The officers of the 
UMWA fostered this resentment, The United Mine Workers knew 
that the Progressives could hold tlic loyalty of many more men at 
Mine B if the I'M.Vs relief program was generously supported, be- 
cause some men in both unions resented the PMA's levy ami use of 
these large sums nf money, the opinion was widespread that the fatal 
Shooting Oi a prominent Progressive of Springfield in 1937 was a direct 
result of tensions arising from this relief program. 

The solidarity of the Progressives in Springfield was shaken further 
when the Federal government attempted to prove that this trust fund 
had been used to purchase explosives and guns, as well as relief supplies 
or other forms of aid.'"'' Such violence antagonized many persons ill 
central Illinois against the PMA. 

In Saline County and at Springfield the conditions which have been 
described were part of life in a region where members of both unions 
were being employed and many Progressives were on strike. In con- 
trast, Local 1 at Gillespie sent all its relief to persons outside that 
county (.Macoupin), because the I'M A had received recognition from 
every operator in that region. With the district's largest membership 
and relatively steady employment among its members, Local 1 was con- 
spicuous in the size of its contributions. For example, the union's First 
Financial Report (April. 1933) showed that Local 1 had turned over 
to the district $4,700 for strikers and relief and $1,100 for the defense 
of a member accused of manslaughter in Franklin County. Toward 
the union's "Christmas treat'' for strikers' families it gave $3,000 in 
1933"' and almost equally generous amounts annually for the next 
four or five years. 2 " 

Aid to Martyrs 

The needy strikers were not the only persons for whom the PMA 
fell responsible financially. So-called "martyrs" composed a second 
group. This group included, among others, any Progressive who had 
been killed in the course of the conflict between the two unions. The 
martyrs' families, of which there have been only about eight or ten at 
any one time since 1933, received relief all during the 1930s, the allot- 
ment being scaled roughly according to the size of the family. These 
payments were transferred to the union's Trust Fund in 1940 and then 

: " Hill of Exceptions, pp. 127 el a9 v and 734 el sea.. Vailed Stales v. Anitr- 
Son el at. 

"• The r.M, December 21, 1933, p. 1. 

'"Sec, for example, PMA, Financial Report, July. 1«37, p. S. 
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to a special Martyrs' Dependents l f und, and throughout these later 

years the amount of the benefit has hern the same as would have been 

payable under Workmen's Compensation in Illinois. 

The PMA has never questioned iis mural obligation to help support 

the martyrs' widows, 111 these cases the union was following the 
principle of assuming "liability without fault," lor none of the men 
was on the union's pa) roll at Ihe time of his death. Two were killed 
while picketing against the United Mine Workers and the others were 
shot in the course of quarrels attributed to the intcrunion conflict. 

The Progressives generally fell that each of these men had given his 
life for the union's cause and were encouraged by the union to revere 
the men as heroes. These "martyrs" became a symbol of the sacrifices 
which all Progressives had made for their union. To sustain hatred for 
the opposition. The Progressive Mine? commemorated each martyr's 
death on the anniversary of the event, and speakers at union rallies and 
meetings trccpiently reminded the rank and hie of the "martyrdom" of 
their "brothers." 

The union's martyrs included also persons serving prison sentences 
for illegal action growing out of the strike. During the live years 1933 
to 1938 such aid was given to six men convicted of manslaughter and 
two judged guilty on other counts. The PMA spent several thousand 
dollars for legal aid when these cases were tried. It gave each of the 
men a monthly stipend of less than five dollars a month, paid from the 
union's relief funds. It spent additional sums for pushing the pleas 
for the men's pardons in 1940. 

Like the aid given to other "martyrs." the help which the union 
gave to the six men convicted of manslaughter was an assumption of 
"liability without fault." One of these men had been involved in a 
personal quarrel at the time of the shooting, and among the live "Dii- 
Quoin Boy*" only one was a member of the PMA. In the DuQuoin 
case, a school girl hail been killed, Many persons held the union re- 
sponsible for this shooting, and Ihe crime did more than any other 
single act to crystallize sentiment against the I'MA In southern Illinois. 
The ease became a cause cllibre for the union. 

In 193". the PMA assumed an additional obligation for its thirty-six 
members who were being tried in Federal court on charges of con- 
spiracy. Tt spent more than $100,000 for (he men's legal defense. When 
thirty-four of these members were convicted, it set up a special Trust 
Fund to meet Ibis increase in its responsibility for "martyrs." The 
PMWA paid $60 monthly to each man's wife and $2 additional for each 
child. Of that amount each prisoner was to receive $5 monthly from his 
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wife. Inasmuch an the mm served from sixteen to twenty-one months 
in prison, the Progressives' outlay for aid to these families exceeded 
$40,000, 

When the men were released from prison the union gave $.500 to 

each man (plus $200 if he had children) and transferred the balance 
to a new account to be known as the Martyrs' Dependent! Fund.*** 
Some of the conspirators were permanently disgruntled because the 
balance in the Trust Fund had not been divided among them when they 
were released from prison." 1 

Others among the conspirators appreciated what the union had 
given them. This was the attitude which the rani; and file had antici- 
pated among all the conspirators. On being paroled, one of them placed 
the following in The Progressive Miner: 

To the Progressive Miners of Illinois who so generously made it possible 
lor my family to live without becoming objects of charity during my 
incarceration. ... 1 do not know of a single instance where a group of 
men came to the rescue of the families of unfortunate . . . brothers as the 
Progressive Miners of Illinois did to myself and the others who Were 
convicted along with me. 1 know that many of you needed the moilC) that 
was checked from your small pay to give to my family."' 

Death Benefits 

In addition to these responsibilities which the PMWA assumes for 
increasing the economic security of members who cannot finds jobs, 
there are several other welfare services which it performs. One of these 
is the payment of a stated benefit to the family of each member in 
good standing in the union when he died. In other words, if he was 
"paid up" or had been exonerated from dues and assessments at the 
time of bis death, the benefit is allowed. The amount of the benefit was 
set at only $75 when the 1'MA was organized but was doubled in 1934 
and raised to S200 In 1946."° The payments are not part of the death 
benefit of $1,000 provided under the 1951 agreement for managcmcilt- 
linanc-ed Welfare and Retirement funds.' " 

Small as the Progressives' death benefits have been, they nevertbe 
less have been the most important single factor in holding the idle 
members to the union. The desire for a "decent burial" makes the miner 

""PMWA, Constitution, 1944, Art. XIV, Sec. 2. 

" PMWA, I'roceeilinos, Constitutional Convention, 1910, p. 1014, 

"Jiilv I, 1940, p. 4. 

"M'MA, Constitution, (1934, 1946) An. XXI. 

""Sec Amended I'lan No. 5 for Administering the Welfare and Retirement 
Funis nf tht Progressive Mine Workers of America, District No. 1. Adopted 
January 17, 1051 (Springfield, n. d.), Sees. 1 and 2. 
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place great stress upon the death benefit from the union, even though 
the man recognizes that the benefit is too small to give any security 
to his dependents. 

Although a more mature union administers its death fund as a 
matter of routine, performing this function created several problems 
within the PMWA. By 1938 the executive officers had borrowed $28,000 
from the Death Fund for the General Fund*" and thereby aroused 
protest from me members. The rank and hie were much more deeply 
concerned about their own burial than with financing an out-of-state 
campaign to guarantee the ultimate survival of the union or with em- 
ploying high-priced legal aid lor the union's defense. 

A second problem which has arisen in Connection with the Death 
Benefit Fund is the relatively heavy burden which the working mem- 
bers will soon have to bear if the fund is to remain solvent. 'Ihc tela 
tive proportion of old to young members is conspicuously high in the 
PMWA. For example, in 1916, when the median age of bituminous coal 
miners was under 40, the average age of the Progressives was 58. and 
it has been rising slowly since that time, in the same year, persons sixty- 
years of age or over constituted only 8.5 percent of all persons em- 
ployed in American industries and 9.1 percent in bituminous coal." 2 
Essentially all bituminous miners outside Illinois are United Mine 
Workers. 

There are several reasons for this large number of elderly members. 
Several of them will be discussed in a later section of this chapter, 
but one is peculiarly relevant to the death benefit fund. In 1932-33, 
the PMA. struggling to win contracts with the large mechanized mines 
Of southern Illinois, was successful only in Saline County. A study 
made by the Work Projects Administration described the situation in 
Franklin County in 1932-33 as follows: 

Several thousand miners withdrew from the United Mine Workers, estab- 
lished a new union, the Progressive Miners of America, and struck against 
th. agreement. The strike failed and the miners lost their jobs. It happened 
that at the lime most nf Ihc struck mines were already mechanized, and 
their crews were heavily weighted with displaced hand loaders getting 
on in years and working on divided lime. The dismissal of the strikers 
enabled the operator- both to abolish the surplus jobs and to remove the 
Older hand loaders from the mine rolls. It also enabled them to rebuild the 
mine crews according to such standards as they chose.'" 

'"PMA, Proceedings, Constitutional Convention, 19.18. pp. 594, 1.166, 1129. 
and others. 

: " mitimmms Coal ■ Itoml, 1949, p. 75. 

'"V. S. Work Projects Administration, StVeri Stranded Coal Toons, Re- 
search Monograph 23, by Malcolm |. Brown and John X. Webb (Washington: 
GPO. 1°4I) p- 30, n. 8. 
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Similar results were experienced elsewhere in southern Illinois ami 
in Peabody's mines in Christian ami Sangamon counties. 

Ill effect, the older men were left on the relief rolls of the I'MA 
to remain exonerated until death benefits were paid to their survivors. 
District 12. L'.MW A, profited doubly from this discrimination in that it 
was rid of men who would soon have become overage and it retained 
the funds which these miners had been building up in District 12. 
during many years, to assure death benefits to their families. 

Although the working members of the I'.MVVA have never had to 

pay more than 1 percent of payroll to finance the Death llenetii Fund, 
and intermittently the executive officers have suspended even this levy, 
there is an obvious probability that the levy will become increasingly 
heavy within the current decade. 

Welfare and Retirement Funds 

In 1946 the I'MWA and the members of the Coal Producers ASM) 
elation of Illinois reached agreement on a plan for Welfare and Retire- 
ment Funds. In general the terms of the contract follow the outline of 
that between the U.MVV A and the Illinois Coal Operators Association." 4 

The welfare provisions cover benefits in the event of a miner's 
death or dismemberment, disability assistance for miners who are physi- 
cally not able to work but are too young to be. retired, grants for de- 
pendents of deceased miners, medical care for miners and their 
dependents, and special assistance for certain classes of miners unable 
to meet the eligibility tests for other payments. 

To be eligible for welfare benefits for himself or his dependents, 
a miner must have worked continuouslv during the previous two vears, 
and that employment must have been with an operator participating in 
the plan. The special assistance may be made available to former em- 
ployees of participating firms and to the dependents of those miners, 
under conditions set forth in the agreement. 

A retirement pension of $100 monthly is payable to a member- 
employee who is aged 62 or over, is retired, and has a work- record of 
not only continuous employment for the last two years but also of a 
total of at least twenty years in the industry. Under certain conditions 
a miner who retired before 1940 can apply for a pension. 

To finance these programs, each participating employer pays into 
the bunds a royalty equal to 30 cents for every ton mined. Co-trustees. 

"'Amended I'lan No. J. Sec also U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Sample 
Employee Benefit Clauses in Collective Bargaining Agreements. Bulletin 964 
(Washington: GPQ. 1119). pp. M-20. 
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representing the union and the employers, are responsible tor the ad- 
ministration of the plans. 

Although the plans of the CWO unions and their respective employers 

an similar in content, they may prove unlike ill effect. The PMWA 

recognises that the demands on its Pundit will he heavier and the re- 
ceipts relatively smaller. Concern for the ultimate solvency of the 
projects arises wherever these two facts are understood. 

The Progressives' demands lor benefits will he heavy 111 the near 
inline because of the high age composition of the membership, a factor 

of which the union had already become aware in its administration of 
iis Death Benefit Fund. The causes underlying this high average age are 
such as to make improbable any improvement in the ratio of young lo 
old men in Ihe PMWA. 

( hie reason for Ihe aye composition of the l'MVVA is ihe union's 
failure to establish ilsell in any newly opened mines or in regions where 
large numbers of young men are being drawn into the industry. The 
need to lie continually active in extending the union is of course greater 
because the industry is resource-depleting. An organizing campaign in 
outlying lields was Stopped short under the unit rule which the N'LRB 
laid down in the Alston case, in which the employers' association be- 
came Ihe area appropriate for selection of the bargaining unit. Since 
that time the UMVVA's union-shop clause has been extended to 
assure ihe United Mine Workers control wherever the industry is 
expanding. 

A second reason for the age composition of the PMWA obviously is 
the union's own policy with respect to allowing idle members to remain 
on the rolls year after year as exonerated members. As has been said 
previously, loyalty to the strikers and the desire to make some amends 
to these men for their lifelong sacrifices to the anti-Lewis revolt made 
il impossible for the Progressives to take, a businesslike view of their 
responsibility toward aged members. Many of these older men can be 

expected to apply for special assistance from the Fund. 

Xol only does the l'MVVA lace heavier demands on its Welfare and 

Retirement Funds than docs the UMWA, but ihe solvency of its Funds 
as contrasted with Lewis's is reduced somewhat by a different factor. 
That is the relative productivity of men employed in mines under 
contract with the PMWA or with its rival.'"' 1 This contrast is not mi 

"' The PMWA supplied a partial list of companies under contract lo the 
union in 19-16. -Sec Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals. Coal Keport, 19-tfi. 
Report 0< State Inspectors, (or figures as lo Ihe number in' men employed and 
|IlC method! of mining used ai individual mines, 
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great if based on the relative percentage of Progressives and United 
Mine Workers working in pits which are mined by hand, and therefore 
have lower productivity than pits which are mined by machine. U the 
contrast is based, however, on the relative percentage employed in 
shaft mines rather than strip mines, the PMWA is found to have had 
only 8 percent employed in strip mines in 1946, when the Funds were 
set up; in that year over one-fifth of the coal produced in Illinois cam. 
from strip mines. Average output per man-hour during 1946 was .97 
ton for the shaft mines of Illinois and 1.89 tons for strip mines. [Has 
much as the Funds are financed by a royalty per ton mined, this differ- 
ential can prove important to the relative reserves of the Funds set up 
for the two unions. 

Summary 

The Progressists have relied upon their union for several types of 
welfare service to counteract the effects of inadequate current earnings. 
Relief to unemployed members, aid to "martyrs" and their families, 
death benefits, and the negotiating of Welfare and Retirement Funds 
to be financed by the employers have been the most prominent of these 
services. 

By far the most important of these, in terms of dollars levied and 
spent, has been direct relief. This has been paid to members striking 
for recognition of the PMA, and in many instances to members in a 
local at a mine which had closed permanently. The. need among idle 
members was so acme during the union's early years that even great 
sacrifices by those who were working did little to alleviate this poverty. 
Many working members resented bitterly the way in which the district 
and locals administered relief, but few advocated the union's ignoring 
the result of the sacrifices which the strikers had made for the PMA. 

Like the aid to strikers, assistance to the union's martyrs was a 
program which resulted directly from the PMWA's being a rival union. 
The deaths and lesser injuries which members incurred In the inter 
union conflict, court trials, and perhaps imprisonment all gave rise 
to needs which the union felt obligated to meet with money outlays. 

Tin- payment of death benefits, a usual function for many unions, 
assumed conspicuous importance as a factor holding the Progressives 
to their union because of the high average age of the members and 
the prevalence of permanent unemployment among them. The introduc- 
tion of Welfare anil Retirement Funds as part of the contract which 
each of the rival unions signed with the employers' associations in 1946 
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constituted no additional financial burden for the unions, but is ex- 
ceedingly important as a bond between miner and union. The fact that 
the age composition oi the Progressive membership is so much higher 

lli;in that ot the other union places relatively greater strain upon the 
solvency of the Funds which are set up lor the smaller union. 
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IX. DEMOCRACY WITHIN THE UNION 

In the summer of 1932. the miners of Illinois held the officers of 
Hie United Mine Workers responsible lor much of their economic in- 
security. Disagreements between officers of the district and the inter- 
national union had increased the men's feeling of helplessness. The 
disappearance of the ballots from the referendum vote on the wane 
cut gave them final encouragement to take things into their own hands. 
One reason why they established a new union was that they distrusted 
the officers of the old one. The absolute control which officers of the 
UMWA exercised over the rank anil tile had made reform from within 
impossible. Revolt seemed the only means of obtaining a union which 
would function in the way dictated by the majority of the rank and file. 

The resentment smoldering against the officers of the UMWA has 
been a major factor in the survival of the PMWA as a separate union. 
Although they failed to make good their slogan of "Down with Lewis's 
wage cut" in 1932, the Progressives have never ceased proclaiming that 
President Lewis is a dictator. 

Looking back over almost a decade of the life of the PMWA the 
president of the union in 1940 said: 

We believe in rank and file rule. We believe absolutely that the power 
of the organization must rest in the hands of die rank and file. We cannot 
conceive of an organization of workers anywhere on the globe giving the 
best in them to those men who comprise thai organization when one sils 
on top and diciates the policies of that organization. 

It is those things we oppose. Tt is for that reason and that reason alone 
that die Progressive Miners of America was born.*" 

The desire for a democratically controlled union found extensive 
expression in the constitution which District 1 of the new union adopted 
in 1932 and amended biennially thereafter. Many of the men who at- 
tended that lirst constitutional Convention of the Progressives had taken 
an active part in previous attempts to revise the constitution of the 
UMWA. Prom their previous experience they brought well- formed 
ideas of the changes which they thought necessary for a democratically 
controlled union. Here they were lo have the opportunity to try out 
their theories in a new organization. 

The proposed revisions concerned several points. Eligibility for 
Office, election rather than appointment, and protection for the sanctity 
of the ballot these three groups of amendments were si night by men 
who felt that in the UMWA they had not always been able to select 
as officers the men they wanted. Other suggested changes centered 

" PMWA, PncvJings, Constitutional Convention, 10-10. p. 18. Remarks of 
PrenMenl William Keck. 
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around the problem of a member's being able- 10 express his opinions 
effectively about issues within the union. These amendments included 
such topics as the establishment of trial boards at the local and district 
level, and the use of democratic procedures in the union's conventions. 

Eligibility for Office 

The Progressives broke sharply with trade union traditions when 
the) explicitly limited their officials' period in office. No officer could 
succeed himself, and none was to "serve more than two consecutive 
terms in any branch or branches of the organisation" until he had 
returned to the mines lor at least two years.'' 1 

During the previous year the miners of Illinois had tried on two 
occasions to introduce these provisions into the laws of the UMWA. 
The Hank and Kile Miners of District 12. United Mine Workers of 
America, had included them in their constitution, and miners had sent 
such a resolution to the convention of the international union. 

The Progressives hoped that these provisions in their constitution 
would assure the union a succession of officers who would be sensitive 
to the will of the rank and file. Their confidence rested on several as- 
sumptions. First, if a former officer decided to run for election later, 
he would have to obtain support wholly from the membership, for 
he would have had no chance to build up a political machine on which 
to rely. 

Second, knowing that he must go back to his place in the mines 
would help the officer to remain a miner in his way of thinking, rather 
than to conceive of his role as different from that of the men by whom 
he had been elected. Furthermore, if he wanted later on to run for 
office he would more ably represent the miners if he knew what they 
were feeling and saying; and where could he learn this so well as on 
the mantrip, at the face, on the gob pile, beside a Joy loader, or in 
the wash house? The development of a professionalized class of officers 
was to be made impossible in the PMWA. 

To exercise a further curb on the officer's conception of himself 
as set apart from the membership, the men framing the constitution 
limited the salary of each of the three top officers to an amount no 
greater than the earnings of the rank and file. The officers were to 
receive no salary if the majority of the members were idle because of 

i,! Unless Rnother source is indicated, statements about the constitutions rclcr 
10 the International UMWA and District 1 of the PMWA. The constitution of 
the international union of the PMWA is merely a version of the district's con- 
stitution. It Was sit up by two of the officers and was never proeMcd lo a 

constitutional convention for approval. 
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Strike, lockout, or suspension. In 1932 the salary of each executive 
officer was set at $1,700, and this figure has followed the upward spiral 
of the minor's earnings lo $3,742.40 in 1940 and $5,591.04 in 1949. 
•Since 1942, the president of the L'MWA lias been receiving $25,000 a 
year, and his vice president and secretary-treasurer $18,000 each." 1 
These amounts are due to be paid irrespective of whether the members 
arc on strike. 

The ways in which these limitations on eligibility have affected the 
union have not been so simple and direct as the delegates lo the consti- 
tutional conventions expected. An interval of four years in office a 
term lasts two years - seems to change a miner's point of view to 
such an extent that he does not want to resume his old job. Carrying 
a brief case instead of a lunch box is symbolic of fundamental changes 
in his whole outlook on life. 

In8tcad of putting the ex-ottker back in the mine, the constitutional 
limit on term of service has apparently had a very different effect. 
Those outgoing officers who have had the most experience have left the 
industry and therefore the union. Among the former presidents two 
went to work for the AFT., two became employees of the government, 
two retired, and one has returned to office. None was employed as a 
miner in 1951. 

The rank and file continue to believe in the wisdom of these limi- 
tations which the constitution places on a man's lime in office. In con- 
trast, the executive officers have urged the successive conventions to 
remove these provisions from the union's laws. Among the criticisms 
which the officers have made is the rather frequently repeated argument 
that the union is perpetually saddled with amateurs in key positions. 
Learning from experience how complex are the problems which the top 
officers of the PMWA have lo handle, successive leaders have become 
convinced that a novice cannot cope adequately with these difficult tasks. 

Various leaders of the union have argued for less strict rules con- 
cerning eligibility for office, because they fear that the PMWA cannot 
find among its members potential officers in sufficient numbers lo con- 
tinue pulling a different man into the presidency every two years. The 
probability that a union has among the rank and file men who can 
become really effective leaders is of course less in a small organization 
than in a large one, and the number of employed Progressives has 
shrunk gradually to less than 10,000 from a figure roughly twice that 
size in 193 I. 

There are at least two other reasons why the PMWA may face a 
- UMIVJ, October IS, 1942. p, 9. 
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Serious shortage of potential officers. One is ihe (act that in the coal 
industry Of Illinois technological changes tend to decrease the work 
force at each mine. Because the union restricts entry to the trade so 

long as older members are unemployed, the Progressives are adding 
almost no young members who might supply new leadership. 

The third obstacle which confronts the Progressives is common to 
all trade unions in their search for able leaders. This is Ihe tendency 
of every employer to "promote" into management, and therefore out of 
the ranks of labor, the man whose talents and capacities arc those of 
a leader. The man's subsequent contributions to the industry are on 
behalf of the employer, and the group from which he has come must 
get along as best it can without his help. For example, in the cnal 
industry he frequently becomes a pit boss, a mine manager, and even 
tually a general superintendent, instead nf becoming, say, a grievance 
committeeman, a local union president, and finally a district officer. 

Delegates to the first constitutional convention had specifically ex- 
empted strikers and unemployed members when making the require- 
ment that a man must have been working in a mine or for the union 
during the two years preceding his nomination to an office. In allowing 
these exceptions to be made, the 1'rogresStVeS did not realize that they 
were opening the way for electing men who had not worked in the 
mines for many years. h'cw of the members who had voted for the man 
installed as vice president in 1946 were concerned about the fact that 
he had not worked as a miner since going out on strike as a Progressive 
fourteen years earlier. He had been unemployed during most of that 
time Although this vice president had been prominent in the union's 
affairs since 1932, he was not feared as a professional officeholder 
because be had not been continuously on the payroll of District 1. 

Control of Appointments 

(ireat as was the Progressives' determination to have officers who 
were true representatives of the rank and file, probably equally strong 
was their will to be forever rid of the system of patronage which was 
so extensive in the UMVVA. Although Lewis's appointments were sub- 
ject to approval by the international executive board and did no) in- 
clude its members except under certain circumstances,*" the miners felt 
that these safeguards had been inadequate checks upon the president's 
exercise of authority. 

"*i;MW.\, Constitution, 1934, Art, II, Sic 13. This 1934 revision of tlic 
constitution is used ns the hnsis of subsequent discussion of the laws or tlic 
UMWA, 
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The constitution of the LMVVA allowed the president to appoint 
regular employees of the international, such as office workers and 
.statisticians. If he saw the need, he could appoint an officer to visit 
any branch of the UMWA, He could send out his appointee as organ- 
iser, field worker, or traveling auditor. His right to empower a financial 
agent to handle the international's strike funds tightened his control 
over wildcatting. 

It was he who named the members of all committees for each inter- 
national constitutional convention. This prerogative enabled him to 
exercise a large measure of indirect control over the recommendations 
which each committee submitted to Hie delegates. That Lewis appre- 
ciated the usefulness of this device as an aid to centralizing power is 
suggested by the fact of his having appointed the same man from Illi- 
nois to serve on two of the seven committees to which he appointed a 
man from that state in 19.54.-'" This delegate was already serving as 
Lewis's appointee to the provisional presidency of District 12. 

A power of appointment which was prominent in the thinking of 
every miner in Illinois was the international president's right to appoint 
"provisional" officers for a district or a local, if he had taken the pre- 
liminary step of revoking the charter of the unit in question. The men 
all knew that only Fishwick's injunction had prevented President Lewis 
from revoking the charter of District 12 in 1930 and placing his ap- 
pointees in office action which he took in 1933. One of Lewis's most 
successful weapons against local officers' trying to lead their members 
to revolt against the UMWA was his revoking of the local's charter 
and the installing of loyal men as officers. 

In the event that a vacancy occurred in any international office 
between elections, the president of the UMWA had the right to fill it. 
This power was made even more significant by the fact that the presi- 
dent could remove or suspend "any International Officer or appointed 
employee for insubordination or just and sufficient cause,""' 

Determined to be rid of [he conditions which they had felt were 
undemocratic in the old union, the Progressives made many changes in 

the laws governing the president's powers of appointment. The PMVVA 

has never made District 1 subordinate to the international union, for 
the latter has functioned only lo coordinate the work in outlying fields. 
Therefore the UMWA's three levels of control international, stale, 
and local — have been reduced to merely district and local among the 
Progressives; Limitations on the district's officers express the distaste 

"UMWA, Proceedings, IM4, pp. 22 f. 
■"TJMWA, ConititHtiott, !°34, Art. Ill, Sec. 3. 
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which members of the new union felt for the functioning of the inter- 
national union, UMVVA, 

The president of District 1 is allowed to install only two classes 
of employees: office workers and organizers. Furthermore, such ap- 
pointees Snail have neither voice nor vote in any convention, and an 

orgnniwr's term of service is not to exceed four years. 

Since 1934, the Progressives have prevented their president from 
appointing committees for conventions. The delegates select each of 
these groups by caucus, either in the individual hoard member districts 
(previous to the convening of the general sessions) or during the 
convention. 

The Progressives give their president no prerogatives for the 
revoking of diallers or dismissing of personnel. The latter res]>onsi- 
bilitj rests with local or district trial boards, as discussed later. 

The Progressives copied directly the UMWA's practice of allowing 
the president to till by appointment any vacancy in a district office, and 
of making the appointment subject to approval of his executive board. 
The executive board, being tar more autonomous in the PMWA than 
it has been under President Lewis, apparently has served as an effective 
check in such cases. Over the years, the relative power of the Pro- 
gressive president and of his executive board has varied somewhat, 
according to the force fulness of the individuals in office, but the presi- 
dent's ultimate responsibility to his board has never been questioned 
seriously in the PMWA. In any event, such an appointment must be 
followed by an election within six months. 

'I he members' distaste for appointive power has been frequently 
apparent in their attacks upon the executive board's right to appoint the 

editor of 77te Progressive Miner and the union's legal staff. Although 
the board has retained this power since 1932. the arguments Ot a highly- 
vocal minority in the union have served as an effective check on the 
arbitrariness of such control. 

Marked differences of opinion having arisen between the officers 
and the editor "luring the union's first year, the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1934 received a resolution thai the board be given "full power 
m decide all questions concerning publication, business management, 

ami policies" of the official journal. "' The article was passed only after 
lengthy and bitter debate. In the conventions of 1936 and 1940 the dele- 
gates again spent hours debating resolutions bearing upon the autonomy 
of the editor. 1 " 1 On all these occasions, the discussion showed clearly 

*" FM A, Constitution, 1934. Art. XXII, See, 15. 

" The PM. Sci.icml.cr 18. 1936. p. 1, and September 3. 1940. p. I. 
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the delegates' fear that censorship is a potential threat it the executive 
hoard solely is responsible for the paper. 

Because the union's legal staff has had such a prominent role and 
has added greatly to the administrative expense of the organization, 
many members have insisted thai the lawyers should he elected rather 
than appointed. Prolonged debate on the subject occurred in most pi 
the conventions held during the thirties" 1 anil always revealed the same 
determination to have the union controlled by the miners rather than 
by the officers whom they had elected. 

The Ballot 

The constitution of the I'MWA contrasts with thai of the United 
Mine Workers not only in those clauses which govern eligibility to 
become an officer and the range of positions to be filled by appointment, 
but also in those provisions which cover at least three major processes: 
balloting, trial of members, and the convention. 1 "'' 

The immediate cause for the miners' revolt from the L'MWA in 1932 
was their suspicion that President Lewis and the Officers of District 
12 had arranged for the "theft" of the tally sheets reporting the locals' 
count of ballots. The Progressives therefore set up elaborate safeguards 
to protect the union against fraud at any stage in the process of voting 
or reporting the results of a ballot. 

The vigor with which the miners had urged President Walker of 
District 12 to allow watchers at the counting of the referendum of 
August, 1<>32. was reflected in the Progressives' constitution iii several 
clauses. Any candidate could have his own watchers stationed al a 
local during voting or counting, or al the district's headquarters while 
a vole was being counted. A local union could place watchers at disirict 

headquarters during the tabulation of a referendum, 

The new constitution requires that die president of a local be con 
suited and given an opportunity to make any possible Corrections before 
that local's vole is thrown out because of irregularity in tabulating or 
filing. The men had sometimes felt iii the past thai the I'MWA manip- 
ulated the true count by discarding a union's votes on technical grounds 
which the local should have heeil allowed to remove. 

'"See The I'M, September 26, p. 1; Si-plnnbir 2", 11.15, p. 2; Septem- 

ber 3. I9-I0, p. I. 

""I In- constitution of die PilWA (Art. X, Sic. I) follows that of llic 
I'MWA (An. XI, Sit. I) in catling an elective balloi a referendum. Iii ibis bulle- 
tin tin latter term is used as defined In die American Calient Dictionary (New 
York: Random Mouse. PM7) : "the principle or procedure of referring . . . 
measures already passed on by llic legislative body in Ihc vole nf llic electorate 
for approval or rejection." 
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As a further means of reassuring i lit- members thai then' votes 
would lie reported honestly in district elections, the L'MWA requires 
that each local receive an extra tally sheet ami return sheet. The record- 
ing secretary must fill these out and post them conspicuously at the 
meeting hall' or pit head. My comparing these figures with the detailed 
tabulation which The Progressive Miner is required to print, each local 
is able to verify the published count of its vote. 

The miners had felt during the twenties that the checking of fraud 
in connection with a local's balloting was left too much to the dis- 
cretion of the international. The L'MW.Vs constitution provided that if 
an occasion arose for contesting the vote in any local, the international 
would recognize such a protest only if it came from "some responsible 
and reputable member of the Local Union involved.""" In line with 
its basic principle of more democratic control, the PMWA extends to 
all members and to all local unions the right to contest the vote reported 
from any mine. 

The Trial Board 

A second democratic process which the Progressives wished to 
regulate was trial and sentence of a member. They introduced into 
their union at the level of Iwitli the local and district organizations a 
new institution lo be known as the trial board. 

When all officer or oilier member of a local union is "accused of 
violating any of the organization's laws or of |committingl any trans- 
gression against the organization or any of its officers." the miners 
assembled in local meeting constitute a court of initial review. From 
the local's decision either the accused or the accuser can carry an 
appeal to the local trial board. Although the five men composing the 
board are elected on the local's regular slate, the board's conviction of 
a person becomes a binding decision only after being approved by a 
niajorilv of the local union's members voting in a referendum. =|: The 
rank and file therefore have a double check upon the acceptability of 
the trial board's action: first in their right to elect its members and 
second in the opportunity to veto its decision. 

The succession of tribunals to which appeals can go from the local 
trial board includes the board member having that local under his 
jurisdiction, the district executive board, anil ultimately the biennial 
constitutional convention of the district. A member can appeal lo the 
convention only if be has been suspended for more than thirteen month' 
or has been expelled. 

I'M \VA. Ctmiiitnibu, WB, Vrl. JCf, Sic. 22. 
"■These provisions aw toimd in I'M A t 'tai&liluHQH, WH An. XX, Sc.- 2. 
SiiI.sccim.ii i: See. 3. Subsection I; Art. XXII. Sec 5. 
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At the level of the district organisation the Progressives set up a 
trial baud to try anil, if necessary, to penalize officers of the district. 
Although the constitution fails to define the grounds on which an officer 
can be removed or suspended, tin- charges presumably are to lie the 

same as in a case brought against any other member of the union. 
Tile Progressives in each board member district nominate and elect 
one representative on the district trial board. In contrast to this process, 
the United Mine Workers' constitution makes no provision for a trial 
board but instead allows the International Executive Board or the 

president to appoint a committee from the executive board to handle 
such cases. This committee takes evidence in the locality in which the 
Case has arisen and submits to the board preliminary findings of fact. 
The board then reaches the final dc cision. 

The way in which the trial board of the I'MYYA functions in a ease 
involving a district officer is illustrated by a trial which resulted in 
the expulsion of the union's president anil one of its most prominent 
members, who was at that time on the executive board. Karly in De- 
cember of 1939, President Dave Reed and Board Member Jack Bat- 
tuello were accused of violating two sections of the constitution of the 
PMWA.«" It was said that the two men had liccn guilty of leading a 
drive for unity with the UMWA. There can be little question of the 
extent of the members' resentment against the action of which Reed 
and liattueliO were suspected, for thirty-three local unions, having a 
combined membership of over 8,000, filed these charges with the district 
trial board. Eleven of these locals sent delegations to testify at the 
hearings which the trial board held for the last fortnight of the year.*** 

After a recess early in January. 19-10, during which the voluminous 
evidence was transcribed, the board reconvened; three days later, by a 
live-to-one vote, it removed the two nun from office ami suspended 
them from the union (or thirteen months. It is said that the length of 
the suspension was set deliberately SO as to prevent either man from 
appealing to the 1910 convention or running for election in 1941. If 
this is true, it reveals the fear of the trial board that the members' 
support of the 1910 decision might vanish if Rattuello aixl his followers 
were given more time to sway the rank and file. 

As allowed by the constitution, Ueed and Battuello appealed from 
this decision and requested the trial board to conduct a referendum 
among the members to ascertain their will in this matter. The trial 
board's mimeographed summary of the facts in the case and a state- 
ment of the decision were sent to each local. 

'•T'.MWA, JoiHl Ripori, 1M0, p, 9. 
"The I'M. February 15, 1040, p. 1. 
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The board set March 5 lor the referendum, and every local was 
required to post a notice announcing the date and purpose of the union 
meeting at which the board's report was to be read, discussed, and voted 
upon. After voting, each local reported back to the secretary of the 
trial board. When totaled, the count showed that of the 10,036 mem- 
bers who voted, three-fifths wanted to sustain the trial board.'" 

In Commenting on the case several months later, the executive 
officers a group no longer including Reed and Uattucllo pointed 
out that although the monetary cost of the trial had exceeded $3,000. 
the handling of the case revealed "that this organisation is conducted 
for the people and by the people." 

The Convention 

Not only the ballot and the trial hoard but also the convention rep- 
resented a democratic institution for the Progressive*. Although the 
convention held by District 12 and by the international union had often 
been derided as merely a rubber stamp for the group in power, I ho 

members of the new union regarded this quality as a defect in admin- 
istration rather than as a fault inherent in the convention itself. The 
Progressives introduced few departures from the L'MWA'S rides for a 
convention, but these, they hoped would put an end to the most obvi- 
ously undemocratic practices. Electing members of committees, in 
contrast to the former practice of having them appointed, was a change 
frankly aimed at democratizing the convention. For the same reason, 
the men who were to preside as chairman anil secretary of the con- 
vention were not to be automatically the persons holding the com 
spouding offices in the district, hut were In be elected by the delegates. 

The men who formulated the new constitution in 1<>32 felt thai they 
were freeing the delegates from dependence on the district organization 
when they wrote in ihe requirement lhat each local should pay the 

expenses and transportation of its own delegates. The Progressives 
believed thai the danger of having a convention packed was far less if 
each local paid for its own members. They overlooked the fact thai the 
rule gave to the larger, more prosperous locals a disproportionate share 
of the votes casl in convention. They did provide after 1934 thai the 
district should pay for the expenses of representatives from locals at 
struck mines or at mines which had been idle for ninety days or more 
prior to the convention. 

"MM,, March 15. 19-10, \> I I lad only ■ minority o( ilic membership voted 
in favor of the decision, the officers would have been "reinstated and compensated 
for all lime tost." (f.MA. Cetltlilnlion, TO6, Art. XI. Sec. 2, Tar. S.) 
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In comparing the degree of democracy in the conventions of the 
I'MWA anil the UMWA, one finds that the greatest contrast is not 
in the constitutional requirements. It is in the actual day to-day freedom 
of discussion. The whole setup of the United Mine Workers' sessions 
is such as to assure the routine handling of the business of the con- 
vention. The Progressives insisted that whenever Lewis appointed a 
man to a committee the choice was guided largely by the man's depend- 
ability as an able defender of the president's point of view. 

The technique which Lewis uses in handling debate is illustrated 
by a report which the United Mine Workers Journal primed of a 
lengthy speech which he made to the delegates at the constitutional 
convention of 1942. 1 " An afternoon's session had been taken up with 
debate on the question of restoring self-government to various districts. 

lie said that the autonomy question boiled down lo this question: Do 
you want a well officered union with good administration of its affairs, or 
do you want sonic inexperienced, even though well-intentioned, officers who 
are incapable of running a business institution such as is a District office. 

lie declared that the officials of the United Mine Workers of America 
must be efficient in order to compete in collective bargaining and i:i public 
tribunals with the most skillful men private industry can secure. 

lie called District officials members of his "economic cabinet" and 
reminded the convention that the cabinet of the President of the United 
Stales, charged with the same sort of duties that fail to District officials, 
has always been appointed. "1 have never heard," he said, "that anybody 
ever asked ibat the members of the ['resident's cabinet be elected instead 
of appointed." 

He closed his talk by reiterating that District officials, who must ac- 
count for the money of the miners, need lo be the best and mosl capable 
men for their positions and asked the miners, instead of insisting upon 
autonomy in the hands of inefficient executives, to be reasonable on the 
mailer and "(live me a lift." 

Although the delegates to the conventions of the two unions are 
from the same walk of life and have had the same interests and 

experiences, they approach their task as representatives very differ 
enily. With confidence that the little man's vote counts for as much as 

the official's, the Progressive delegate seems to feel personal respon- 
sibility for the way the union is going to operate, for the official Stand 
which it lakes on economic and social issues, and for the wage demands 

which ii formulates, 1011 The business of the convention is handled at a 

slow pace because he is unwilling (o accept the report of any committee 
until he has discussed all aspects of the issue. 

"Oclobor 15, 1042, ,,. 7. 

" The latter arc exclusively the concern of the biennial scale convention. 
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Several examples merit comment. In 1936 the delegates debated at 
such length a resolution to have the district refund to each local what 
il had spent for one delegate to the convention that the typed transcript 
covers sixty two pages.--' Delegates from locals that were on strike 
were afraid that the expense money which they had heen receiving 
from die district would he withdrawn; other delegates feared a packing 
of the conventions. 

In many instances, as in this case, discussions were apt to be pro- 
longed if they dealt with a question of concern to the strikers. Without 
prestige in his home community, forced onto a plane of living even 
lower than that to which irregular operation of the mines might 
previously have brought him, an.l having experienced all the personal 
humiliation that plagues the long-unemployed, the delegate from a 
sinking local found himself at last on a par with working miners. For 
this brief interval of the convention he could say what was on his mind 
and know that he would be listened to. For him the value of democratic 
procedure can hardly be overestimated. 

Frequently apparent in the conventions was the delegates' unwilling- 
ness to accept a committee's decision, even though the members of the 
committee had been elected. In 1936, approximately half a day of the 
constitutional convention was spent in debating whether to accept 
the report of the committee on credentials. Two years later, a recom- 
mendation from the committee on constitution called for increasing the 
union's levy on its members to 4 percent. The verbatim record of the de- 
bate covers eighty-five pages of typescript. 1 "' N'ot only did each delegate 
naturally desire to keep his own expenses as low as possible, but he 
recalled with bitterness the burden of special assessments which he had 
paid as a United Mine Worker. 

At die same convention, the committee on appeals and grievances 
reported its decision on a case which had come to it on appeal from 
the executive board's ruling. The question was essentially one of 
seniority rights for a former checkweighman. The question of job 
security was so crucial in the life of every delegate that the discussion 
of the case lasted throughout more than a full day's sessions and the 
verbatim typescript runs for 162 pages. When another case involving 
the same issue was reported on two years later, the delegates debated 
thcjiros and cons of the committee's report during almost a day.*" 

-TMA, Procetdings, Constitutional Convention, 1936. pp. 818 el sea \ 
page measures 8'/ 2 x 11 inches. * 
"Ibid. 1938, pp 2IS el passim. 
•"Ibid.. 1940, pp. 1017 ctsea. 
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Such protracted debates arc costly in terms not only of man-hours 
but also of actual cash, for it is estimated that the expenses and per 
diem of the delegates at the convention exceed $1,(HK) each day. Most 
delegates .seem confident that the costs are more than justified, because 
every man who wants to discuss an issue is at liberty lo do so. 

Summary 

The Progressive .Miners of America was founded by miners who 
wauled a more democratically controlled union than they had had as 
members of the UMWA. They blamed President Lewis and the district 
officers of the UMWA for the decline in their earnings during the late 
twenties and early thirties. They believed that their officials would have 
served them more effectively if there had been greater democracy 
within the union. 

The PMA copied from the UMWA the general outline of its con- 
stitution but made numerous amendments which were inserted to give 
the rank and tile a stronger voice in the control of their new union. It 
imposed rigid requirements on the candidate for office and removed 
from appointment most positions in the union. It prescribed in detail 
measures which were to protect the sanctity of the ballot and it pro- 
vided extensive rights of hearing and appeal for the member accused 
of offenses against the union. 
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X. IMPLICATIONS OF THE CASE STUDY 

Tlic experience of ilie Progressive Mine Workers of America as a 
small union trying lo compete with the United Mine Workers of 
America throws light upon the four questions which were raised in 
the introduction to this bulletin. 

1. What conditions may be adequate cause for a revolt in a well- 
established union and may constitute the bases of lasting cleavage 
among its members? 

2. What techniques do the rival unions use in their struggle to 
control the largest possible segment of the labor market in the industry 
involved? 

3. In what ways is the unions' rivalry affected by the intervention 
of such agencies as the government and the American Federation of 
Labor? 

4. I low arc the roles of the two unions affected by the rivalry? 

Answers based upon the findings of a single case study are ap- 
plicable to other instances of rival unionism only to the extent that a 
similar environment exists for all unions. Although such identity is 
wholly improbable, elements of similarity are apt to exist throughout 
the labor market. Therefore some analogies can be drawn between the 
PMWA-UMWA rivalry and that involving other unions, despite the 
absence of complete parallelism. If this bulletin extends the reader's 
insight into the interrelationships which tend to generate rival unionism 
and 10 result from it, the study's purpose will have been accomplished. 

Revolt and Cleavage 

The causes for the miners' revolt from the UMWA in Illinois were 
both political and economic. These two roots arc so closely intertwined 
as to be inseparable. The rank and hie believed that the union's major 
function was economic: to provide the miners with high wages and 
with help in the advantageous settlement of grievances. Most of the 
members in District 12 (Illinois) had been willing to rclj on their 
officers to achieve these goals, but with the passing of the nineteen 
twenties they became increasingly critical of the amount of power 
winch the officers were holding. 

Rivalry between the officers of the international union and of 
District 12 shook the United Mine Workers' faith in their leaders' 
motives. The miners were divided in their loyally to the two factions. 
Throughout the international union President Lewis had many political 
enemies, and the more aggressive of these men were quick to capitalize 
on the schism in Illinois. Although defeated in their attempt to crowd 
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Lewis anil liis supporters out of the international entirely, they suc- 
ceeded in excluding him from Illinois during the last three years before 
the I'MA was formed. 

The court order which prevented President l-ewis from taking any 
active part in the affairs of District 12 interfered somewhat with the 
lines of communication which lie normally maintained with subclistrict 
and local officers. At other times these channels were of invaluable aid 
t.i him when rebellion threatened, 

The political breach between the district and international officers 
undoubtedly was widened after 1927 by economic factors. When the 
coal operators' demands for a wage cut proved irresistible in 1928 and 
again in 19.12, neither faction within the union wanted to risk being 
blamed for lowering the members' rales of pay. The officers of the 

international therefore tried to make the district officers appear 
responsible lor the wage cuts, and the district officers tried lo place 
I be blame on President Lewis. 

The fact that the revolt ultimately was led, not by persons who 
had been officers in District 12 or prominent figures in the interna- 
tional, but by men of the rank and file can be explained only on the 
basis of the political situation within the UMWA at the time. If a 
miner was critical of the group in power in District 12 or in the inter- 
national, he found himself almost powerless to exert any pressure for 
change of administration or for modification of the officers' policies. 
Unable to effect changes from within the UMWA, many miners were 
receptive to arguments for secession. 

During the late twenties the miners' cumulative loss of faith in 
their officers made the rank and lile increasingly critical of the way in 
which the union was performing its economic functions. Although 
economic conditions at the time prevented the UMWA officials from 
protecting the miners' rates of pay. many members held their repre- 
sentatives responsible for negotiating the unfavorable terms of the 
contract of 1932. 

When tally sheets for a referendum on a revised proposal for a 
wage cut disappeared, many miners felt that the political and economic 
failure of Iheir officers was undeniable. They felt that they bad lost 
their last defense against their officers' exercising absolute control 
over basic economic policy. They struck rather than work under the 
terms of a contract which they fell bad been forced upon them. 

Once more the intermingling of political and economic factors in 
secession was apparent, In several instances the UMWA forestalled the 
taking of a strike vole by the political device of revoking a local unions 
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charier and installing provisional officers who were loyal to Lewis and 
to District 12. 

The UMWA and the operators were adamant in maintaining the 

new contract. 1 he rebellious taction founded a rival union as their 
only hope of protecting their earnings and their right to a demo- 
cratically controlled organization, 

The combination of political anil economic factors seems to have 
been necessary in order to produce the PMA as a rival union. Pre 
vious to 1932 serious political upheavals in the UMWA had not 
sundered the union permanently. Nor had various economic crises been 
an adequate single cause. The wage cut of 1928 had not split any .if 
the districts of the UMWA, and the wage reductions of 19.(2 did not 
bring a lasting cleavage in areas outside District 12. Further evidence 
that economic, causes may be insufficient unless accompanied by political 
failure is apparent In the tact that the schism in District 12 did not 
spread in 1932 to those subdistricts where the United Mine Workers of 
.America had officers who took prompt anil vigorous measures to pre- 
vent revolt. When the Progressives' officers found themselves unable 
to negotiate a basic wage scale any higher than that against which the 
revolt from the UMWA had been staged, they signed a contract very 
like Lewis's, but their doing so did not destroy the infant union. 

1'iom the experience of the UMWA during the twenties and early 
thirties several generalizations are applicable to rival unionism. First, 
when officers ol a labor organization lose face politically among their 
members, they create a situation in which their regime is under excep- 
tional pressure to see that the union performs its economic functions 
successfully. On the other hand, if political tension arises at a time of 
full or expanding employment, it is far less apt to result in revolt by 
the rank and file than if it occurs in a period of apparent failure by 
the union to protect its members' economic security. 

Second, introducing a wage cut jeopardizes the solidarity of a 
union. If the officers do not have the confidence of the members, the 
reduction may create within the organization such serious tensions that 
the officers cannot hold the union together. If members withdraw in 
sufficient numbers at such a lime they are apt to form a rival union. 
The level of morale and the quality of discipline prevailing in the 
union are important factors in determining the success with which an 
Organization can introduce lower wages. 

The probability that a wage cut will cause revolt is affect ed also 
by the economic perspective of the rank and file at the lime that the 
reduction is introduced. If the union officers can persuade the mem- 
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bcrjhip that a lower rate of pay will increase the amount of available 
employment and therefore raise annual income, they arc far less apt 
to meet resistance to the change. 

Third, attempts to create a rival union will prove abortive unless 
employers arc willing lo recognise the new organisation for purposes 
of collective bargaining. Disharmony among the coal operators of 
Illinois was a prerequisite to Ihe functioning of the PMA. Although 
legislation passed after 1932 has altered the basis lor an employer's 
choosing the union with which he will negotiate labor contracts, no rival 
union can exist without that recognition. 

Techniques of the Rivals 

The competition between the Progressives and the UMWA was 
focused on controlling the largest possible segment of the labor market 
in the coal liclds of Illinois and, later, in outlying fields. The techniques 
which the two unions used in this struggle were not identical but were 
directed toward influencing the same groups: the miners, the em- 
ployers, and the public. 

In its campaign to persuade local unions to shift their affiliation 
from the UMWA to the PMA, the new union relied heavily upon 
emotional appeals to the miners. It tried in many ways to build a feeling 
of group solidarity among the Progressives and among all the de- 
pendents of the members. For example, the large rallies, the Auxiliary 
meetings, the picket lines, and the entire relief program all heightened 
the Progressives' sense of belonging to a closely knit group. 

This program of making the members ami their families feel dis- 
tinct from the United Mine Workers and superior lo them was espe- 
cially important in those communities where the new union failed to 
win recognition from the operator and was therefore faced with a 
prolonged strike. It was in these villages that the temptation to return to 
the old union was most serious. The program was important also as a 
technique for binding the working members to the strikers and unem- 
ployed members. 

In its organizing, the PMA emphasized the value of participating 
in the democratic control of the union. The PMA's organizers pro- 
claimed that the new union practiced democracy and that the UMWA 
was run as a dictatorship. 

In its defense against the campaign of the PMA, the United Mine 
Workers of America had far less need to stimulate the miners' feeling 
of group solidarity, for this bond bad long existed within the locals 
of the UMWA. When cracks in the solidarity of a local occurred, the 
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older union relied instead on the use of strong disciplinary measures 
to bring recalcitrants back into line. The district could expel disloyal 
members and could replace unreliable officers with appointees to take 
over control of tlic local in question. Lewis's provisional officers, ill 
charge of District 12 since the winter of 1933, have been chosen on 
the basis not only of their administrative ability but also of their 
dependability as agents of the international union. 

The UMWA countered the Progressives' ami Lewis propaganda 
with accusations that the new union was Communist-dominated. Ap- 
parently, the United Mine Workers' statements made the 1'MA's 
officers afraid to retain in the union the persons who had been most 
often so named. It is difficult to assess the extent to which these charges 
were believed by the miners who were debating which union was belter, 
but the. United Mine Workers' propaganda did carry some weight 
among the large-scale operators in District 12. Many employers who 
remained members of the Illinois Coal Operators Association did so 
because they suspected that radicals were shaping the policy of 
the PMA. 

Both unions found that the success of their propaganda was affected 
by the widespread unemployment which engulfed the mining fields 
during the thirties. Opinions expressed in the newspaper of each union 
and in speeches at public meetings had a far larger and more interested 
audience than would have been probable if families could have, afforded 
to buy amusement. 

The appeal Of the democratic ideal was at first strengthened by the 
miner's feeling that he would have been belter off economically if he 
had been allowed more voice in the shaping of the L'MWA's contract. 
When the Progressives' strike dragged on, however, the appeal of 
democracy was weakened by the miner's knowledge that for him to 
encourage his local to strike against the I'MWA 1COA might mean 
not only the loss of bis old job in the mine but after that a hopeless 
search for any other job. 

The widespread unemployment affected also the impact of the 
U.MWA's charges that some leaders of the 1'MA were left-wingers. 
Such statements meant little to the striking Progressive, whose most 
vital contact with bis union was a relief allotment to help prevent the 
starvation which he and his family were facing. Conversely, the 
depression made it easy for an employer to choose between men whom 
he regarded as radicals and other miners, inasmuch as the ranks of the 
unemployed included more than enough l.'nited Mine Workers to 
replace Progressives. 
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The use of the strike was a technique of major importance in the 
campaign which the PMA staged to extend its control in Illinois. 
Aimed primarily at influencing the operator, it very quickly brought 
the I'MA to the peak of its numerical strength. After December, 1932, 
it ceased to be effective among members of the Illinois Coal Operators 
Association, who had gained a premature renewal of the "emergency" 
contract between the ICOA and the United Mine Workers, 

For several reasons, the strike ultimately involved the I'MA in very 
heavy expense. Although the strike at a mine was lost as soon as an 
operator was able to resume production without employing any striker.-., 
the I'MA followed the policy of not acknowledging defeat. The union 
thereby assumed a long-term responsibility for strike relief to men 
whom members of the rival union bad permanently replaced in the 
mines. 

This policy of prolonging its jurisdictional strike was very costly in 
nonfinancial terms also. 1 lolding its members out of the mines on 
strike created a situation in which the PMA could not hope to win a 
representation election at struck mines after the passage of the NIRA 
in 1933. 

The UMWA's most effective weapon against the strike was the 
maintenance of good relations with the members of the Illinois Coal 
Operators Association. The union continued its long-standing policy 
of fulfilling its contract. As part of Ibis function, it made numerous 
efforts to recruit unemployed members to fill work places left vacant by 
striking miners, who had left the UMWA for the I'MA. Although the 
Progressives looked upon these United Mine Workers as strikebreakers, 
the UMWA in time persuaded many striking Progressives to return 
to the UMWA and resume work in the mines. 

Undoubtedly, the United Mine Workers of America benefited 
extensively from the fact that the officers of both the district and 
international organizations bad bad long experience in dealing with 
employers. The officers of the PMA. in contrast, had previously filled 
no roles of major importance in the union-management relationship and 
frequently found themselves onl-maneuvered. Lewis's premature re- 
newal of his union's contract with the ICOA in December, 1932, was 
a prominent example of his skill as a strategist, for it effectively slopped 
the upsurge of the I'MA. The fact that the new union won recognition 
from few additional operators after ibis lime, and therefore grew only 
little more, justified l ewis's reliance on a contract to protect his union's 
power. 
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Within each union some members also utilized a technique which 
neither organization could sponsor openly. This was coercion, through 
violence or the threat of violence. Such force was exerted SgaillSI the 
public, against union members, and against operators. The acts ranged 
in seriousness from roughing up a member of the rival union or slitting 
the tires on his automobile to fatal shootings and dynamiting railroad 
bridges. The clanger of violence in strife-torn communities was so 
great that many decisions on the issue of union affiliation were made 
on the basis of fear rather than cool headed reason. 

Several factors affected the extent and severity of crime arising 
from the inierunion rivalry, Mass activities such as picketing and large 
public meetings heightened the probability of conflict, The social mores 
of the day and locality were not such as to prevent recurrences of 
dynamiting and shooting. In addition, the stakes were so high in the 
competition for control over jobs that many men who had been 
typically law-abiding felt justified in coercing fellow miners or their 

employers. 

A full account of the extent to which coercion was exerted by 
members of both unions would constitute a substantial brief for the 
Taft-Hartley Act's ban on this technique as an unfair labor practice 
by unions. Although there is evidence that many attempts to persuade 
unionists or employers were abortive or had the reverse effect from 
that presumably anticipated by the persons exerting the pressure, 
violence plagued the mine fields of Illinois throughout the decade of 
the thirties. 

Closely tied to the members' use of violence as a technique were 
the rival unions' attempts to place or retain in public office men who 
were sympathetic to that one organization. The role of the friendly 
officeholder will be discussed later as an aspect of the broader issue 
of intervention. 

The competition for control in outlying fields was so much affected 
by the intervention of the AVI. ami by the impact of New Deal legisla- 
tion that it will be considered as a separate phase of the rivalry between 
the I'MU A and UMWA, 

Conclusions drawn with respect lo the techniques which the I'M A 
and UMWA used are of significance for the broader scene of rival 
unionism. The building of group consciousness has been prominent 
among the techniques of many unions, For a newly- formed rival union, 
the nurturing of such a bond is peculiarly important if the members of 
both organizations previously belonged to the same union, as was the 
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Case among |hc miners of Illinois, Group activities such as those which 
the Progressives popularized can he highly effective in building up an 
awareness of the in-group's superiority over the out-group. Participa- 
tion will he higher when wages are BO low and unemployment SO wide- 
spread that other diversions arc rare. 

Propaganda on behalf of the group will of course be far more 
effective if it proclaims a cause which seems worth supporting, As 
between two rival unions, victory will be probable for whichever one 
can fulfill claims that it has the more advantageous contract. I-acking 
such tangible superiority, rivals must show both imagination and wis- 
dom in picking their slogans. 

Because the average trade unionist participates so irregularly in the 
routine activities of his union, the l'MA's success in campaigning for 
a democratically controlled organization probably was atypical. The 
effectiveness of the l'MA's propaganda was unquestionably enhanced 
by the fact that its personification of dictatorial control was a dynamic 
individual, well known among the miners. The number of miners 
willing to strike against John 1.. Lewis's regime was far greater than 
a union can expect to arouse against the president of an international 
if he is a colorless person. 

Although, it is not the purpose of this bulletin to survey and assess 
the importance of "Red-baiting" as a form of union propaganda, the 
experience 01 the miners indicates that the rank and file may be rather 
indifferent to the question so long as their union performs its tradi- 
tional functions adequately. Social standards prevailing at the time will 
affect the impact of accusations of radicalism, and the depression years 
were characterized by somewhat relaxed opposition to left-wing ideas. 
Although there arc sonic miners who have been well-schooled in 
radicalism, the typical unionist is not far left of center and many arc- 
far to the right. The median attitude of the group is an important 
factor in the effectiveness of Ked-baiting charges. 

I'm of the mcinbership-jurisdictional strike, as staged by the I'MA 
in 1932-33, is unnecessary under the present Federal provisions for 
representation elections. The solid opposition which the Illinois Coal 
Operators Association and the I'MWA were able to put up against the 
strikers would now also be inappropriate, for it would be suspect as 
an unfair labor practice on the part of both the union and the 
employers. 

Unequal levels of experience within the two sets of officers will 
differentiate rival unions whenever the revolt from a parent organi- 
zation has occurred at the level of the rank and file. Because only a 
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few men who had achieved any prominence in the UMWA descried 
the established union and became Progressives, the new organization 
hail no highly trained or widely experienced men whom it could put 
into office or send to the bargaining table. This lack of skill among its 
leaders is apt to be a source of weakness in any rival union which is a 
"grass roots" development. 

Outside Intervention 

The rivalry of the UMWA and the PMA occurred in an environ- 
ment of frequent intervention by the government. Inasmuch as any 
public official who interfered in the dispute did so usually because he 
felt impelled to prevent action by one side or the other, or to give 
protection for activities which he regarded as desirable, he seldom 
functioned in a completely neutral role. The government therefore had 
important effects upon the content and results of the rivalry. 

At the level of the town or county, officers used their power to pre- 
vent the PMA from holding meetings, to protect Progressive pickets 
or UMW strikebreakers, and to arrest persons suspected of bombing 
or shooting. Whether they prevented the unionists from committing 
crimes is difficult to assess. The appointing of special police and deputy 
sheriffs decreased the probability that the law would be administered 
impartially in strife torn communities, for in these areas there were 
few persons who had been able to maintain a completely unbiased 
attitude toward the mine war. 

By ordering out the Illinois National Guard, the stale government 
reinforced or opposed the efforts of the local officers on several occa- 
sions. Invariably the Guard found itself opposing the PMA and sup- 
porting the United Mine Workers, because the state, in each case was 
defending men's right to work in a mine which was being picketed by 
Progressives. In more -.ban one such area of crisis, however, the Guard 
found that the local or county officers were sympathetic to the pickets 
and hostile to the UMWA and the operator. 

Although Governor Homer and a Mining Investigation Committee 
from the Illinois General Assembly studied the causes of the mine war 
and made constructive recommendations for healing the breach among 
the miners, the rivalry continued. Both the Governor and the members 
of the committee had been confronted with the hard truth that the 
economic bases for the rivalry were built into the coal industry and into 
the depressed economy of which it was a part. Neither union would 
accept any proposal which might force it to surrender control over any 
jobs then held by its members. Until there were enough jobs for all 
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the members oi both unions, a fundamental cause tor conflict would 

remain. 

Throughout the mining fields of Illinois the ratio oi crimes to 
arrests, prosecutions, and convictions was high for offenses which pre 
sumably were the outgrowth oi the inlerunion rivalry. The likelihood 
of not being apprehended probably encouraged men to participate in 
bombing property and in sniping hut seems to have done little to stimu- 
late premeditated murder. Both unions tended lo glorify as a cause the 
defense of any member arrested for violence. Consequently, a law 
officer who arrested a miner or striker did so in spile of his lore- 
knowledge of vilification and of bitter opposition if he chose to run 
for reelection. The fact that many milling lowns are onc-iiiduslry com- 
munities, and thai even in some county elections members of one 
mining union controlled a majority oi the votes, made the impartial 
enforcement oi the law difficult. 

The Federal government, relatively remote from the pressures and 
strong emotions which surrounded the mine war, prosecuted charges of 
criminal conspiracy growing out oi the bombing of property oi Illinois 
coal operators and coal carriers. In 1938 it obtained indictments for 
41 men and convictions of 36, all but two of the latier number being 
Progressives. Members of Ihe union vigorously decried the decision 
as a miscarriage of justice. The significant fact remains dial, although 
the Specific offenses named in the l!ill of Particulars were instances 
of violence occurring iitlermitlcntly since 1933, ihe stale and local 
authorities had been unable lo apprehend the law breakers. 

The trial of Ihe so-called conspirators not only strained the PMA's 
treasury but resulted in a tremendous amount of bitterness. The Pro- 
gressives' ill will against the government llared to a heat previously 
induced among the miners only by the rout at Mulkcylown. The 
Progressives held the United Mine Workers responsible for aiding the 
Federal prosecutor in obtaining his incriminating evidence ami could 
see no justice in the lodging of accusations against the members of the 
PMA only. Testimony during the trials revealed a network of "stool 
pigeons" within the PMA and therefore created a corrosive distrust 
among the members of ihe union. 

The Federal courts handled many cases arising from the union 
rivalry. Although the conspiracy trials gained the widest publicity, two 
cases involving the PMA's prosecution of its strike established prece- 
dents of even greater importance to rival unions. One case produced 
the decision that a strike to enforce the claims of a rival union does 
not fall under the Norris-LaGuardia Ad's definition of a strike and 
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therefore can be enjoined. In the second case the court allowed 
damages to an employer as compensation for loss of profits, that loss 
having been caused by effective picketing. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act brought the Federal gov- 
ernment into the hiterimion conflict in a way wholly different from 
any existing before L933. I nder Ibis Act the government became 
responsible lor enforcing the right which it had given labor to organize 
and bargain collectively and to select its own representatives to carry 
out that bargaining. 

The chief counsel of the Recovery Administration, scut into Illinois 
lo investigate Ihe mine war, laid down the principle that the Admin- 
istration would not void any legal contract between a union and 
management if the terms of the contract conformed to the provisions 
of the Act. The Bituminous Coal Labor Hoard and successive National 
Labor Relations Hoards have followed this rule. 

Under the application of this principle the I'M A could do little to 
change the affiliation of miners or the contractual ties of employers 
if the UMWA had a legal agreement with an operator. The new union 
had to schedule its campaigning in relation lo the date on which 
existing contracts of the UMWA were lo expire. Only in this way 
could locals be won away from the older organization. 

The effect of Ihe unit rule was even more deadly to Ihe Progres- 
sives' hopes because the NIRA explicitly protected a union's right to 
include a closed-shop clause in its contract with management. President 
Lewis had put into effect a union shop clause in Illinois in 1933 and 
achieved one in the Appalachian field as soon as the PMWA began 
to insert itself there. Hy specific agreement with various associations 
of operators, he has retained this union shop without intervention 
from the NLRII since the passage of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act in 1947. 

In handling representation cases, the Bituminous Coal Labor Board 
immediately encountered the question of the date which should be 
taken as the basis for determining a miner's eligibility to vote. If the 
election was to be conducted at a mine where Progressives were on 
strike, the officers of Ihe PMA insisted thai a period preceding the 
"lockout" should be used for identifying employees. Because the PMA 

had kept all Strikers out of ihe pits il could not hope to win control 
of a struck mine unless strikers were allowed to vote. The UMWA 
naturally supported the Nl.RH in its policy of allowing only members 
of the current work force lo vote. 
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The Labor Boards confronted a second major issue when handling 
representation cases. What area should he defined as "appropriate" for 
a collective bargaining unit in the coal industry: one mine, a single 
employer, an employers' association, a geographical region, or the 
entire industry? The l'MA of course preferred that the smallest of 
these units he authorized. As a small rival union il could win the 
support of the majority of the employees at a single mine far more 
readily than of those in a larger area. 

In the case of the Alston Coal Company (1939), however, the 
NLRB ruled that the appropriate unit was the employers' association, 
because the Stability of collective bargaining would he disrupted if the 
single mine were authorized. In the case of the Stevens Coal Company 
the Hoard adapted this precedent to a situation in which the employers 
of a region in the anthracite fields were not Organized but had tradi- 
tionally functioned as if they were. The Hoard recognized the region 
as tile official unit for selecting the miners' representatives in an NLKIi 
election. 

These decisions and others based on this precedent were regarded 
by the PMWA as making completely hopeless its attempts to organize 
fields in which the United Mine Workers were already established. A 
subsequent change of policy by the NLRB afforded the PMWA no 
relief because it took place after President Lewis had gained union- 
shop contracts covering nearly all miners. 

The PMWA brought before the NLRB several complaint cases in- 
volving the issue of discriminatory discharge by an employer who had 
fired a Progressive. The union received no relief from the Board 
because in each instance the government ruled that the discharge was 
justified under the terms of a union-shop contract held by the I'MWA. 

The United Mine Workers received a favorable ruling on several 
complaint cases in which the union charged that the PMWA was a 
company-sponsored organization in western Kentucky, flu- companies 
in question were not members of one of the Operators' associations 
with which the I'MWA had a union shop contract, and most of the 
miners had previously belonged to a small independent union. A pre- 
cise evaluation of the damage which these disclosures hail upon the 
PMWA is impossible because a complexity of factors entered into the 
failure of the Progressives' campaign in Kentucky, but apparently 
some ill effects did follow. 

In tracing analogies between the UMWA-PMWA conflict and 
rival unionism as it occurs elsewhere, one can draw several inferences 
from the miners' experience with governmental intervention. Obviously, 
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the greater the government's power to shape the rules undor which the 
competitive snuggle shall be carried on, the larger its influence over 
the outcome of that struggle. 

If an employer and a union formulate their policies on the basis 
of divergent assumptions such as the striker's claim to a work place 
or the area of a collective bargaining unit they will find themselves 
perpetually in disagreement. Any action which the government lakes in 
line with one set of assumptions will be unacceptable to the other parly 
to the dispute. 

The. fact that the larger of two rival organizations finds itself 
typically supported by the government will lead the minority group to 
accuse the government of being unfair or even corrupt. The alignment 
may have several other causes, however. The officers of the larger 
union may be more quick to seize the opportunities implicit In a shift 
of legal environment. They may have had more inlluence in the shaping 
of that change. The larger union may be able to hire more capable legal 
assistance. 

Specifically, all three of the principles which the NLRH followed 
in cases involving the UMWA-PMWA relationships were such as to 
discourage the. spread of rival unionism. These were the protection of 
the closed shop, the definition of strikers' eligibility to vote, and the 
definition of the appropriate unit. The Taft-Hartley Act touches on 
all three of these issues. It substitutes a modified right to the union shop 
instead of a categorical right to a closed shop. Eligibility to vote is 
extended to strikers only if they have quit work in protest against 
unfair labor practices. Definition of the unit protects, in the main, the 
craft worker, but the NLRB during the forties had clearly revoked 
the earlier precedent of including an entire employers' association. 

The American Federation also entered the dispute between the 
UMWA and the l'MVV'A. The Federation gave several kinds of useful 
assistance to the smaller union. The services of the Federation's lawyers 
during the conspiracy trials encouraged the Progressives to feel that the 
men had received the best available defense. The AIT, helped the 
l'.MWA finance organizing campaigns not only in Illinois but also in 
live other areas. It was able lo give advice on strategy and to lend 
personnel which was experienced in organizing workers. 

The Federation laid itself liable to ciiticism by many Progressives, 
however, because of frequent indications that its interest was in com- 
bating the UMWA rather than in helping the PMWA to aid unor- 
ganized miners and extend economic assistance lo unionized men. In 
exchange for the aid which it was giving the Progressive union it 
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exacted absolute control of the international union, thereby preventing 
in Districts 2 through 6 the operation of the democratic procedures 
which District 1 proclaimed as a basic right of every miner. 

As a labor federation the AFL frequently has had to cope with 
jurisdictional disputes between its members. Under its policy of grant- 
ing exclusive jurisdiction, the Federation has had some success in 
reducing conflict over this issue. When its rulings have been stubbornly 
rejected by one of the two unions, however, it has been forced to expel 
the rebellious organization and thereafter can do little to induce a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute. A long-lived rivalry between the 
two unions may result. 

The Federation is hampered in aiding an affiliate to defeat a rival 
union if the union which is outside the AFL is a powerful one. Obvi- 
ously, the weaker the affiliate the greater is its need for help from the 
AFL, but the less is the probability that the federation can extend 
enough assistance to cause the defeat of the rival. 

Roles of Rival Unions 

The rivalry between the PMWA and UMWA had more obvious 
effects upon the role of the Progressive union than upon that of the 
United Mine Workers. This conclusion rests upon the unions' experi- 
ence in two areas of function: economic and political. Roth organiza- 
tions assume an economic responsibility not only to their working 
members hut also to those who are not currently employed. The 
political roles of the two unions contrast sharply, and the impact of 
the rivalry is therefore dissimilar in the two cases. 

Collective bargaining is typically a major function of the American 
labor union. With the growth in the size of unions since 1933. there 
has been increased public concern over the clement of monopoly control 
which is inherent in union-management contracts. The fact that mem- 
bers of u single union, the UMWA, produce more than 90 percent of 
the country's annual output of bituminous coal and all the anthracite 
has given the United Mine Workers exceptional prominence as an 
example of a monopoly in a labor market. 

The degree of organization of the miners is hardly more complete 
than the extent to which the coal operators belong to producers' asso- 
ciations. Although there is no one nation-wide bargaining agency for 
the employers, joint action is taken by associations in large areas of 
the country, and the basic pattern established for the Appalachian field 
is followed closely elsewhere. 
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There is no substantial evidence that ihe existence of the PMWA 
as a rival union has modified tlie wages or conditions of work provided 
in the contracts negotiated by the UMWA. President Lewis has con- 
sistently assumed the initiative in demanding major revisions in the 
terms of employment. Only in his insistence on a union shop has 
Lewis apparently been influenced by the existence of a rival union. 

The PMWA has followed closely the standards set by (he UMWA. 
It is not in a position to function independently in collective bargaining. 
If it were to sign a contract less favorable to its members than its 
rival's contract is lo the rank and file of Ihe UMWA, the Progressives 
would return lo the fold of Lewis's union. On the other hand, if the 
Progressive union were lo insist upon terms more favorable than those 
won by the UMWA, the operators participating in the negotiations 
would revert to employing 1,'uitcd Mine Workers. 

These generalizations rest on the assumption that emotional con- 
siderations are not so strong as to outweigh economic objectives. 
Antipathy to Lewis, a major factor in the miners' decision lo form the 
I'MA, is presumably less strong among the Progressives than it was 
in 1932. Similarly, hostilities which divided the operators into two 
camps in 1932 have waned with changes in the personnel making up 
the two associations of coal producers in Illinois. Remaining antag- 
onisms do not seem so great as lo make either the Progressives or 
their employers willing to sacrifice economic advantages if these could 
be gained by returning to the old labor organization and operators' 
association, respectively. At no time since 1932 have the officers of the 
PMA dared gamble on insisting upon a contract which differed 
materially from their rivals'. 

Its dependent role led the PMWA to emphasize details of a new 
contract when conducting negotiations and when announcing the results. 

lis bargaining position was strengthened, however, because the labor 
market was dominated by so strong a rival as the UMWA, for com- 
panies employing Progressives knew that labor costs of competitors 

who employed United Mine Workers would be pegged to the union 
scale of pay. Such a sheltered position was made more important by 
the fact that the leaders of the PMWA were men who had nol had 
previous experience in managing the process of collective bargaining 
for the district. 

Allowing the UMWA to set the pace in demanding important re- 
visions in the union-management agreement, the officers of the PMWA 
did not follow the example of the rival union in calling strikes over 
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■he terms of new contracts. In each of the two strikes which the 
I'MU A lias called over this issue, political factors were so prominent 
as almost to obscure the economic objectives. The presence of worker- 
cooperatives among the mines under contract with the I'MWA created 
an anomalous situation in which some members suffered a double loss 

Of income in rime of strike and therefore Opposed a strike call al any 
time. The I'M A had welcomed such locals into membership during the 
union :, initial drive to draw every miner in Illinois away from the 
rival UMWA. 

The insignificance of the I'MWA as compared with the United 
Mine Workers, when seen in the Betting of the entire coal industry, 
affected the role of the smaller union when contracts were being drawn 
up under the aegis of the government. Throughout the years of the 
New Deal and of World War II representatives of the UMWA only 
were spokesmen lor the miners when regulation of conditions in the 
mines was being discussed. The Progressives felt chronically -lighted, 
even though they suffered no special hardships as a result of decisions 
made in such conferences. 

The effect which rival unionism has upon collective bargaining 
among the miners has been Observed within an environment of steadily 
rising wage rates since 1934. Conclusions concerning the working miner 
therefore apply to only two phases of the business cycle: upswing and 
boom. Thousands of organized miners, however, have never been 
reemployed in the industry alter the low |K>iut of the $5.00 wage scale 
of 1932. For them much of the psychology and hardship of the depres- 
sion years has persisted. How has the rivalry of (he two unions affected 
the economic functions which the rivals performed lor their unem- 
ployed members? 

Xot having called any members on strike to support its jurisdic- 
tional claims against the I'MWA, the United Mine Workers of America 
has had no occasion lo supply relief to men displaced by the rivalry. 
The I'MWA. in contrast, has maintained an elaborate program of 
relief. This aid has gone not only In strikers but also to unemployed 
members and to the union's "martyrs." Almost every aspect of this 
program was affected by 1 he status of the new union as a rival to the 
UMWA. 

I laving called a work stoppage for recognition by members of the 
Illinois Coal Operators Association, the I'MA had a significant pro- 
portion of its members technically on strike for approximately five 
y ears. The working members felt a strong moral obligation to finance a 
program of relief for these men ami their families. Only in a few 
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instances was strike relief more than temporarily useful as a means of 
keeping strikers out of the mine; for most struck mines resumed 
operations with United Mine Workers within a few months. If the 
I'M A had nol been competing for control of the mines in Illinois, it 
would have been able to admit that long-term unemployment had en- 
nui fed these strikers and could have left to the public authorities the 
problem of their support. 

The availability of Progressive relief for strikers gave rise to 
claims from unemployed members. The number of members without 
jobs was disproportionate!) high because the new union bad urged all 
miners to desert the U.MWA, without distinction as to their being 
unemployed. As the years passed, the distinction was less and less clear 
between the man who had left both his job and his union to become a 
Progressive and the man who had had no job to leave when lie joined 
the PMA. 

Another classification of persons whose claims for assistance arose 
from the warfare were the "martyrs." I 'art of the satisfaction Which 
the Progressives found in supplying this help lay in the fact that they 
were thereby able to express contempt for the rival union and its 
activities. 

Beth the UMWA and the PMWA provide death benefits under each 
union's constitution and. more recently. Welfare and Retirement Funds 
under each union's contract w ith its employers. The slated provisions 
are similar, but the problems connected with putting them into effect 
arc SQmewhat different for the two rival unions. On leaving the 
UMWA to become a Progressive, a man gave up his claim to the 
death benefit toward which lie had been contributing so long as he was 
a member of the United Mine Workers, As a rival union, the I'MA 
therefore acquired a mature membership but no reserves for meeting 
demands for death benefits. The age distribution of the PMWA is 
significantly higher than that of the UMWA, anil therefore the ratio 
between contributors and beneficiaries is less favorable in the suialki 
union. This disparity In age is due almost wholly to the l.'MWA's 
superiority over its rival in winning contracts. 

The high ratio of old to voting Progressives will increase demands 
on the Welfare and Retirement Funds which have recently been set 
up ioi' the PMW \ by the operators. Moreover, the royalties paid into 
the Funds by the employers will lie somewhat lower per man-year in 
the PMWA than in the UMWA because the productivity of labor is 
slightly lower for the Progressives than for the United Mine Workers. 
This inequality also is due to the fact that Hie PMWA has been able 
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to win away from its rival only a limited number of the more efficient 
mines, Should t he security oi their Funds ever he seriously questioned 
by the Progressives, the members would find the UMVVA more 
attractive than it is today. Whether the PMWA could survive such 
withdrawals is problematical. 

In their political functions, the rival unions contrast notably. Only 
in the brief interval following the disappearance of the ballots and the 
frustration of the Mulkeytown march in 1932 have the rani; and lile 
of the I'MUA hauled for democracy as an end in itself. Previous 
political crises in Illinois had been precipitated at the level of the offi- 
cers, and the miners' interest in democracy had been focused mainly 
OH finding the best means to achieve economic goals. 

Within the UMVVA the locus of power since 1932 has remained 
subject to decisions as to the best means for accomplishing desired ends, 
and providing the right to participate in control has never become an 
important end in itself, {'resident Lewis assumes that so long as mem- 
bers are being well served economically, they care little about assuming 
responsibility for running the union which is protecting them. A high 
proportion Of district and international officers are appointed by the 
Union rather than elected by the membership, and the members' appar- 
ently willing acceptance of this form of control substantiates Lewis's 
theory as applied to the UMWA. 

The PMA was founded by miners who believed that the union 
should be democratically controlled. For the member of the new union 
the nghl to a voice in the determination of the contract under which 
he worked and of the rules of the union which he was sacrificing so 
much to support became an end in itself. The Progressive feels that his 
union is performing its proper function only when it affords him that 
right 

The constitution of the PMWA reflects in many clauses the effects 
of the split from the L'XIWA, In the sections which protect the mem- 
bers' right to self-government, the origins of the PMWA are apparent 
in numerous specific attempts lo change procedures which were fol- 
lowed in the UMWA before 1932 and in the main have continued in 
operation since the. break occurred. Limitations on terms in office and 
the definition of other qualifications of candidates, rigorous restrictions 
on the power to appoint officials or other employees, and protection 
Of the sanctity of the ballot are changes which grew out of the revolt. 
The trial boards and the conventions have functioned as democratic 
institutions, shielding the Progressives against the likelihood of pro- 
eisioiKllisill or of controlled debate. 
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These efforts to gain the right to participate in the control of the 
union have created costs for the PMVVA. So small a union has diffi 
culiy in recruiting a constantly-changing slate of officers whose ability 
is adequate to compensate for their lack of experience. Moreover, the 
union functions iii an industry which is not attracting many young men, 
among whom aptitudes for leadership might be developed. Former 
officers leave the union, instead of remaining as a source of counsel. 
Debate is apt to be cumbersome and frequently beside the point because 

it is ollicialli unhampered. \\ helher the leadership of the union would 
have been able in function adequately if il had been responsible for 
setting standards for union-management conn-acts is open to question. 

Several generalizations can be based on the conclusions concerning 
the effect which rivalry has had upon the functions which the. UMWA 
and I 'AIWA perform. The struggle for power might lake on very 
different characteristics in a period of generally declining wages. The 
conspicuous success which one of the unions has had at ihe bargaining 
table has resulted in equivalent gains for the members of the rival 
union. 

The existence of employers who are willing to sign a contract with 
a rival union is essential to the survival of the new organization. If 
there remained no employers who preferred the parent union to the 
rebels, however, there would be an end to rivalry anil only the sub- 
stitution oi the new union for the old. 

A small rival union may find that demands upon it for economic 
assistance will result from the very conditions which gave birth to the 
union or were part of its struggle to become established. Unemployed 
and aging members who have found inadequate security in the old 
union are apt to be among those most eager to join a rival organization, 
such as the l'.MW'A. The disadvantage which the new union has in 
dislodging older men may be reflected in a high percentage of old or 
irregularly employed persons among the members. Violence resulting 
from the rivalr) of the two unions may create a special class of 
"martyrs" who demand aid from the union. 

The experience of ihe l'MW'A makes obvious Ihe importance of 
a small rival union's estimating the total cost before undertaking a 
broad-scale program of relief within the union. The attractiveness of 
welfare measures must not be overlooked, however, by any union which 
is competing for control over the labor force, because failure to match 
the amount of security offered by a rival can alienate members per- 
manently. 
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The extent to which the PMWA 1ms made the political function a 
primary one is extremely unusual anions unions and would not lie 
possible in a Situation in Which favorable terms of employment were 
not being gained under the aegis of another union. Moreover, the 
importance Of this function has been far greater among the Pro- 
gressives than would be probable in a union of dissimilar origin. If 
a rival union is created by men who have been willing lo join a revolt 
for the right to democratic control of their union, the union will be 
held lo providing that right to its members so long as they remain 
active in the organization. 
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APPENDIX 



Table I. — Workinu Time ok Coal Minks in Illinois 
(Average number ilays per year, 1927-1947) 
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Ob, Coal Report, 1V28-1947, 



: Data compiled from Illinois Department <>( MincBBnJ Miner; 
k KiMicrtil Matcmenti as to 'i ! output of Illinois inl;t 

e lot shipping and local mines roir.hined has Wn computed aa a' weight vd *verMe. 
e: Work stoppflR.^, occitircd in 1927 (Mitrcli In Ociohct); in 192H (March to September, not 
nil mines); imd in IQ32 (Murch to Auitust. not all mines). UccaiiK the PMA has not followed the pattern 
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Table. 2. — Progressive Miners or America Retorts of 

MKMRKDSiriP ANll OF EXPENMTVRM TOR RELIEF, 

Semiannually, 10.S2-1942 
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